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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


his second 

issue of 

Pioneer 
devoted to the 
settlement of Utah 
County expands on 
Provo’ history and 
tells the stories of 
Orem and the towns south of Provo. 

There are many reasons for devoting 
two magazine issues to Utah County. It is 
centrally located, it contains many thriving 
cities and towns, and it is rich in Utah cul- 
ture and history. Its settlement pattern 
was unique when compared to many 
other early Latter-day Saint communities. 

Springville, the first Utah County town 
south of Provo, was settled as an agricul- 
tural community in 1850 and was first 
known as Hobble Creek. Latter-day Saints 
were issued Church callings to settle there 
and in other selected locations in the south 
county. Payson, first known as Peteetneet 
—named after the stream that drains from 
Payson Canyon into Utah Lake—was also 
settled in 1850, and became the third 
incorporated town in the county in 1853. 
Spanish Fork, settled in 1851, seemed 
an ideal place for farming with its longer 
growing season. These towns were 
colonized as part of a Latter-day Saint plan 
to nurture self-sufficiency. In the early years 
they survived and grew with the coopera- 
tion and planning of Church leaders. 

Several satellite farming communities 
rose up spontaneously around each of 
the three major towns south of Provo, but 
not all of the smaller towns immediately 
prospered. Santaquin—named for a son of 
a local Indian warrior—and Pond Town 
(Salem) were founded in 1851 and then 
abandoned, but later resettled. 

From the beginning, Utah County 
experienced relatively rapid population 
growth. The towns colonized by western 
European settlers who integrated 
varying cultures and languages quickly, 
aided by their common religion. But their 
religious uniformity did not go unchal- 
lenged, as the Presbyterian Church estab- 
lished schools at Springville, Spanish Fork, 


BY WAYNE HINTON 


Payson, and Benjamin in the 1870s and 
1880s. Such denominational schools were 
not established to serve large numbers 

of Presbyterian believers, but instead to 
attempt to separate Latter-day Saint youth 
from their faith. 
onically, while the early settlers at- 
tempted to achieve self-sufficiency, utilize 
the principles of cooperative effort, and 
eschew materialism, by the turn of the 
twentieth century most Utah County Saints 
had become a part of the national capitalist 
system. Fruit and vegetable growers in the 
south county and other entrepreneurs 
imitated and improved on what was being 
done in the north county. With the 
encouragement of the LDS Church, the 
sugar beet industry at Springville mimicked 
that of Orem—and then improved on it. 
Not only did Springville farmers produce 
bountiful harvests of the important cash 
crop, they wasted nothing. Even the pulp 
byproduct was used as silage for livestock. 

Joining similar plants in Pleasant 
Grove, Orem, and Provo, the Eddington 
Factory in Springville canned fruits and 
vegetables for a national market, as did 
a carrot-processing plant in Payson. As 
a result of the jobs created by these 
endeavors, southern Utah County became 
increasingly urbanized. 

During the early years of the twentieth 
century, three talented Springville artists 
donated works of art to Springville City 
and the Nebo School District. 

Other county artists followed 

their example, and the unique art 
collection grew to the point that a 
dedicated museum was necessary. 
In 1935 Springville City, the Nebo 
School District, the Church of Jesus 
Christ, and the federal WPA pro- 
gram came together to construct 
the Springville Art Museum. It was 
completed in 1937 and dedicated 
by Elder David O. McKay. Springville 
soon became known as ‘Art City.’ 

In the midst of the Spanish 
flu epidemic after World War I, 
residents on the Provo Bench 
petitioned the Utah County Com- 


mission in 1919 for a town charter. They pro- 
posed to incorporate as Orem City in honor 
of William C. Orem, a Salt Lake City railroad 
developer who never lived in Utah County. 
Orem had not followed the traditional Utah 
settlement plan, as settlers were not called 
by Church leaders to establish a new town 
there, due to the scarcity of water on the 
bench. Instead, hardy farmers—most of 
them from Provo—had homesteaded land 
along a section of the old territorial road 
between Lindon on the north and Provo 
on the south, and applied themselves to 
finding sources for the water they needed 
to prosper. The first permanent year-round 
family settled there in 1877. It wasn't until 
World War Il that Orem finally began to 
grow in population, and orchards and farms 
yielded to new subdivisions and businesses. 

From the first settlement of Provo in 
1849, Utah County has experienced almost 
constant growth, becoming a diversified, 
well-developed economic area. Utah Coun- 
y today is home to two of the state’s most 
populous cities—Provo and Orem—and 
wo major universities. Nearly every pioneer 
community in the county is also experienc- 
ing rapid population growth. With its proud 
history and dynamic future, Utah County 
deserves the attention accorded it in these 
wo issues of Pioneer. ia 


WAYNE HINTON 
SUP NATIONAL PRESIDENT 2020 


CORRECTION: Weare grateful for a letter 
from Dean and Leonora Bolles with the follow- 
ing information: 

Laura Clark Phelps died on February 9, 
1842 in Macedonia, Illinois and is buried in 
Nauvoo. Shortly after Laura's death, Morris 
married Sarah Thomson on March 27, 1842. He 
also married Martha Barker Holmes on Febru- 
ary 26, 1848 at Winter Quarters, lowa, where he 
resided several years. Morris arrived in Alpine 
with his two wives and family in 1850-51. 

Our previous issue, vol. 67 no. 2, incor- 
rectly stated that Morris Phelps and Laura, his 
first wife, came to Utah together. 
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BY ROGER FLICK 


he settling of Utah County is not a simple story to tell. 

There are so many stories of strong-willed pioneers 

determined to lay a foundation for their families in the 

new communities they were founding. Insufficient water, 

hordes of insects, difficult Indian neighbors, difficult 
pioneer neighbors, and an invading army all made life hard for 
the founders of Utah County. 


In this, the second issue of Pioneer dedicated to the settle- 
ment of Utah County we present articles on the communities 
that survived in the southern half of the county, as well as Orem, 
one of the last towns organized before the end of the pioneer 
century. In this introductory article we will also present a timeline 
on the continuing history of Provo, the leading city in Utah Valley. 


1847 


Inadequately documented accounts suggest that 


Lewis Meyers... 


a member of the vanguard company into the Salt Lake Valley 
on July 24, 1947. Within days of the company’s arrival, Meyers 
allegedly traveled south over Point of the Mountain and down 
into the northern part of Utah Valley. He returned to Salt Lake 
Valley during the first week of August with a description of the 
beautiful area. 


On August 4, Jesse Little, Samuel Brannan, and 

William Willis made a quick trip to the valley to re- 

connoiter. A week or two later, Orson Pratt, who had 

been anxious to see Utah Valley, rode south with 

Albert Carrington, Amasa Lyman, and Jesse Little eras 
and enjoyed views of Utah Valley and Utah Lake. 


Several other pioneers visited 
Utah La ke in the late fall of 1 847. 56 ... including Parley P. Pratt, Henry 


Russell and John S. Higbee, who used a 


small skiff to evaluate fishing on the lake. 


l 8 A 8 Pioneers Jefferson Hunt, Elijah 
K. Fuller, Horace Lathrop, and 
—_—_——- others passed through Utah, 
Valley on their return from California; there, 
about half their two hundred head of 


cattle were stolen by local Indians. 
Shortly thereafter some thirty-five men 


discharged from the Mormon Battalion in 
San Diego, with Porter Rockwell as 

~ their guide, passed through Utah Valley on 
their way to Salt Lake City. Reports of these groups and others helped motivate 


certain Salt Lake Saints to begin organizing a settlement party to Utah County. 


1849 The headstrong Alexander Williams made a list of 


around thirty men, each of whom had special skills— 


as fishermen, Indian interpreters, traders, or builders 
—and secured grudging permission from Brigham Young to 


== aoglle fool 1 Lb Lhe Ulley in late March 1849. 


s 
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Construction of a fort along 
Provo River began on April3. ™ 
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These earliest settlers of Provo were a rough bunch of un- 


refined frontiersmen. Sixteen of the adult males were former members 
of the Mormon Battalion and had survived a grueling trek across the plains, 
mountains, and deserts of the southwestern US and northern Mexico. Ac- 
cording to Robert Carter, however, “If [these original Provo settlers] lacked 
polish, they knew how to cope with the challenges of nature and adversity. 
They were used to hardships and beginning again from scratch” 


After erupting in bloodshed the previous October, tensions between the two \ 
bodies seemed to point to new armed conflict. Parley P. Pratt notified Brigham 


Young and members of the Salt Lake High Council, who determined 


to send an armed militia to aid Utah Valley Saints. By mid- 
February angry Indian bands had been defeated, and plans were laid to build 
a new fort about two miles southeast of the first one. 


1551 


Territorial authorities 


1852 


The territorial legislature created Utah County 


granted a charter for on March 3, 1852, and Provo was named its county seat. 


the establishment of Ejlis Eames Provo residents moved out of their fort and onto designated 

a city in Utah Valley, lots inside the city plat. In August, five Latter-day Saint wards 
and Fort Utah officially became Provo. were established in Provo. The Provo Stake became known as 
Ellis Eames was named the city’s first the Utah Stake, since it covered all of Utah County. Jonathan 
mayor. The Provo Stake of The Church Oldham Duke was sustained as bishop of Provo First Ward, 

of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was James Bird as bishop of Provo Second Ward, Elias H. Blackburn 
organized on March (who had been bishop of the original Provo Ward) 
19, 1851 with Elias as bishop of Provo Third Ward, William Madison 
Higbee as its Wall as bishop of Provo Fourth Ward, and William 
president. Fausett as bishop of Provo Fifth Ward. 


... evaluating the water, timber, 


farmland, grazing land, and other 
natural resources available to each, 


j 5 ; together with the state of Indian relations and of bridges and 
- roads. At each stop they also reviewed local Church leadership 
ee 18 ) 3 and civil court officers, installing new leaders as necessary. 
ae 
 : 
ae Ry Approved Jan. 17th, 1853. 
ey The Provo Canal and Irriga- AN ACT 
tion Company was organized To incorporate the Provo Canal and Irrigation Company. 
and was given by the territo- Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 


Company cree Assembly of the Lerritory of Utuh, That Orson Hyde, 


mal legislature one half of the Georze A. Smith, and George W. Armstrong, with their 


water of the Provo River— associates, and successors; be, and the same are hereby 
> ie made and constituted a body corporate, for the purposes 
which it was to manage for hereinafter specified, under the name and title of “The 
irrigation and for generation Provo Canal and Irrigation Company,” and by that 
; name and title, they and their successors shal) have per- 

of mill power. petual succession for the term of fifty years, from and 


1855-57 


=I 


...and weakened crop production, 


causing a great deal of hunger. To survive, 


Provo settlers turned to fish and to wild- John Mills constructed the first 
growing herbs, as did local Indians. sawmill in Provo in 1856. 


ABOVE: BRIGHAM YOUNG, AMERICAN’S MOSES, BY KENNETH CORBETT 
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“There is a strange spirit in held in the bowery [at] Provo, the First Presi- 


Provo,’ complained dency and several of the 12 and Joseph Young in 
Wilford Woodruff attendance. It has been a glorious meeting. Oh, 
after an 1856 visit to the settle- that the Saints in Provo would practice the rich 
ment. “Many do not pray & have council we have received.” But he also empha- 
not the spirit of God” Woodruff also castigated sized in his journal that the Lord’s blessings had 
the Provo Saints for treating local Indians the way rested on his congregation in the past: “Since I 
Gentiles had treated “Mormons.” It was only fair, have been Bishop of the first ward of Provo City 
he said, “to feed and clothe and teach and employ” we have had many glorious times in our ward 
the Timpanogos. prayer meetings and our festivities and dancings 
and many blessed meet- 
Duly humbled, Provo pioneers made the years ings. I have blessed scores of 
1856 and 1857 children in this ward” 


Duke later reported in his 


.a period of reformation ne ee 
an d red em ptio Nn. past have been with my SPagelesiien 


counselors, Stephen Glazier, Duke 


and Moses Jones catechiz- 


For purposes of rededication and official record- ing the Saints of the first ward by the questions 


keeping, all Saints were requested to be re-baptized. or catechisms got up by the First Presidency of 


the Church which the Lord has graciously been 
As this period of recommitment was initiated, 


Bishop Jonathan Duke of the Provo First Ward re- 
corded: “We have had for the 3 last days a meeting 


pleased to pour out His Spirit on the Saints in 
these valleys and a great reformation is taking 
place in the settlements.” 


Brigham Young and 

18 D5, 8 other Church leaders, 
——= together with 

Saints living in Salt Lake 

Valley and in settlements to the 
north, temporarily deserted 
their homes and moved to Utah 
County when the US Army threatened 
to occupy their lands. Those serving in the 


Utah Militia/Nauvoo Legion were assigned 
to lookout missions in local canyons and were requested to take reason- 
able actions to divert or delay the progress of “Johnston’s Army.” 


PIONEER 7 


1866 Taylor Brothers 
opened a large 
department store 
selling stoves, furniture, hardware, tools, and 


equipment; musical instruments were added later 
to its inventory. The Deseret Telegraph line was 
extended to Provo from Salt Lake City. 


1807 


The Utah County Courthouse was completed, and Provo’s first Tabernacle, 
or “Old Meeting House,’ was dedicated. This landmark facility was 


... until it was replaced in 1898. It was razed in 1918. 


The Timpanogos Manufacturing Company was founded, which eventu- 
18 vA ally became Provo Woolen Mills, a successful business that sup- 
————_ plied clothing, coats, and blankets to many settlers in the Rocky Moun- 


tain area. For more that fifty 
years Provo Woolen Mills 


was one of the city’s most 
important businesses, at its 
peak employing nearly 150 
people. Greatly weakened 
by a destructive fire in 1918 
and by the first years of the 


oH 
£ 


Great Depression, it closed 
its doors in 1932. 


i 
; 
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l 87 l Eliza R. 


Snow 

spoke to 
Provo’s Relief Society women 
and about teaching children 
obedience. Noting that many local 


the training of children. I am sorry to see in this city 

boys born in the Church going around with cigars in 

their mouths besides taking up many bad habits and 
girls with flummadiddles [a nineteenth-century word 
referencing foolish or worthless or gaudy frills, flounces, 
bows, or trimmings] on their backs til they look like 


children had picked up bad habits from dromedaries instead of our garments being plain and 
the Indians and from Forty-Niners passing through the work of our own hands.” 
Provo, she taught, “The 


sisters can impart to each 


other much instruction on 


was founded in 1871 as part of 
Brigham Young's efforts to establish 
the United Order in the territory. 


1872-73 


Utah Southern Railroad, 
designed to connect Salt 


Lake City to territorial 


points south, reached Provo. 0) 


1873 »7- Aut 


the city’s first newspaper, was pice 


William D. Startup began a very successful candy- 
1875 making business at 534 South100 West. The company 
would remain in the family for three generations. The 
Startup Candy Company created the “Opera Bar” in 1896, and was 


; The mammoth establishment shown ) candy factortoy « bt a 
above representa the revulte of the ef- | ‘ i States \ 


N ( 
forts of Unree generations of the Startup eubhde ik . 
family, Willlam Startup, erandfather ad } : me 
ae BEEP PLES OEE ETAL . 
P at it fu 
1% thr 
f we 
} river > La 
londuatey ‘te t J 
emboesing plant tr 
, country, W here all ay tat 
, bels, vTap 
4 t , 
The successful Provo Flour M it E pred alas tk Me 
Hh equip ! r 
was built by J. W. Hooper iretused, prot 
chiner y required 
at 500 North 200 West. S&S eee al 
Serr The present Startups huve continued | ers of chewing su im 
true to the meaning of thelr name: Al- (ain ce unt ‘Kiss ‘ ‘ 
E ways on the “start-up"—NEW GOODS, Paavo ee ve { 
may SPECIALTIES, NOVELTIRS, High | having foubied Shel ir ¢ ity 4 


going alight and 
me athe past, Employ 
one hundred. 


-s 1a Bs. a 


manufacture, have drawn trade to 


grade goods, unique and difficult ot | | 
j them from hundreds of the de to | 
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Brigham Young executed the deed of trust establishing vy. é i 
Brigham Young Academy, stipulating that teachers Ps, 
at the school would instruct students in building skills and te 
design and the proper use of tools. The deed also stipulated 
that classes be taught in the Lewis Building at 

300 West Center Street, previously the J. W. Lewis Store 
(constructed in 1867), which Young had purchased earlier. 
Because the building needed to be remodeled to be usable 
as classroom, workshop, and office space, the opening of the 
Academy was delayed until the following January. 


1 876 WELL. Dusenberry es Warren Dusenberry Karl G. Maeser 
appointed first principal of Brigham 


Young Academy, and the school officially 
opened on January 3. That fall, Karl G. Maeser succeeded Dusenberry as the Academy’s principal. Enrollment 
doubled during Maeser’s first term at the Academy and continued to grow steadily after that. Maeser expanded the 
curriculum of the school and shaped it as a multi-grade primary and secondary institution that combined secular 
and religious instruction; he divided students into Primary/Preparatory, Intermediate, and Academic grades or 
levels. He also established a Normal School, a school preparing teachers for the Utah Territory. 


1 8 82 Esther Pulsipher built the 
Occidental Boarding House, 
— the city’s first large hotel. 


After being purchased by William and Julia Rob- 
erts in 1885, it became the Roberts Hotel. 


18/7 


Excelsior Roller 
Mills was estab- 
lished by J. W. 


Hoover. 


1878 


The Utah County Silk 
Industry was organized. 


1881 


The Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad line 
between Salt Lake City 
and Provo opened. 


“hi “| 
é . » ei 
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1883 


... sometimes called the Utah Stake Tabernacle 
during its early years. 


The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad line 
was expanded to connect Provo to Denver as well as to Salt 
Lake City. 


a 


Provos first 
telephone service 
was established, 


1884 Brigham Young Academy, which was 
housed in the Lewis building, burned down. 


One of Maeser’s 


former students, Reed Smoot, reported 
the tragedy to Maeser and declared, “Dr. 
Maeser, the Academy is no more!” Mae- 
ser allegedly responded, “No such thing; 
it’s only the building. The Academy lives 
on.’ Classes were moved temporarily to 


other locations. - Y. ii 


l 8 8 6 On April 6, sessions of the General Conference of The Church of Jesus Christ of 


Latter-day Saints were held in the not-yet-completed Provo Tabernacle. 


11 


1890 


The Provo City Fire 
Department was created, and 


... by way of the turbines powering the Provo Woolen Mills. 


The first of several buildings at what 
1892 would later be called Academy 
Square was dedicated. 
Benjamin Cluff, Jr., was named principal of the Acad- 


emy, succeeding Maeser, who had accepted the call to 
serve as Superintendent of Church Schools. 


All Provo elementary schools were renamed. Central 
School became Parker School, East became Webster, 
West became Franklin, Northwest became Timpano- 
gos, North School no. 19 became Page, and Far North 
became Mountain. 


The Provo branch of ZCMI 
(Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile 
Institution) was established at 600 


South University Avenue. ty 


ka 
Z.C.MI 
[ZC-Ma 
~~ i 
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1896 


What would later be called the Heber Creeper 


line was built by Rio Grande Railway to connect 
Heber Valley to Provo through Provo Canyon. 


1898 


—fully completed 
and its bills paid. 
A beloved spiri- 


tual and cultural 
meeting place and 
a source of com- 
munity and county 
pride for more than 
a century, the roof 
and interior of the 


Provo Tabernacle 
would be destroyed by fire in December 2010, with only its outer walls still 

standing. It would be restored and expanded by the Church of Jesus Christ as 
the Provo City Center Temple, dedicated in 2016. ih 


Its primary buildings 
at Academy Square 
completed and its 
curriculum and 


structure revised to ol 

. ii ; Benjamin Cluff, Jr. 
more appropriately : 
incorporate its Normal School and 
to launch other university programs, 


Brigham Young Academy was renamed | 
Brigham Young University. 
Benjamin Cluff, Jr., became its first 


president. 5 


14 
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ike other Utah County settle- in that first Hobble Creek group included 


ments, Springville began with William Miller, James Mendenhall, Myron 

a small contingent of settlers Crandall, John Deal, Amos Warren, and 

sent by Brigham Young in 1850 Richard Bird; all these were married men ac- 
to create a new town on fertile companied by their families. By November, a 


grasslands south of Fort Provo and two miles fort was taking shape, with small cabins built 
east of Utah Lake. In September of that year, against the inside walls. On November 19, 

a group led by Aaron Johnson arrived on the the first white baby was born in Springville 
banks of Hobble Creek and began building a to the Crandall family, a boy named Franklin 


fort. Johnson and many of the settlersaccom- _—__ who would live his entire life in Springville. 

panying him had Almost immediately the town was gaining 
* arrived in the Salt / a permanency. 

Lake Valley only a aoe 8 By 1851 several additional families 


few weeks earlier in had moved to the area, many of them also 
members of Aaron Johnson's 1850 company. 
hnson was named the first bishop in the A 


ement, presiding for twenty Elena 3 ; 


a pioneer company 


also ably led by © 


joetee 
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directed that plowing begin in February, in hopes of 
an early harvest to provide for the new community. 
Prayers were answered, and yields were sufficient 

in those first years to sustain the small but growing 
population. Johnson recorded in his journal a harvest 
of “600 bushels of wheat,’ along with oats, barley, and 
melons from his fields.’ 


he original fort was called Fort Springville for 
A bes proximity to several large and reliable springs 
nearby. However, the settlement was generally known 
as Hobble Creek, resulting from incidents where hors- 
es left hobbled to forage overnight would lose their 
restraints and wander into the nearby creek. When 
the town incorporated in 1853, the people chose to 
name it Springville, but Hobble Creek remained the 
name for the creek and nearby canyon. 

Utah Valley was not an empty landscape when 
these new towns were established. The Timpanogos 
Indians had long used the valley as rangeland for their 
horses and had feasted on the annual runs of Bonn- 
eville cutthroat trout in the streams and lake. Many of 
the Indians were year-round residents, while others 
visited the valley seasonally. The new Hobble Creek 
settlers always hoped that conflict with the indigenous 
populations of Utah Valley could be avoided by deal- 
ing fairly with them. When fields were first plowed 


LEFT: CHEYENNE AT THE DISAPPEARING CREEK CALLED WHITE WOMAN, 
BY HOWARD TERPNING; RIGHT: PHOTO BY EDWARD S. CURTIS 


and planted for crops, some land 
was set aside for the Indians in 

the hope that they would adapt, 

at least in part, to the white set- 
tlers’ agrarian culture. William 
Mendenhall noted in his journal in 
the spring of 1854 that he divided 
his time among the tasks of hauling 
lumber for the expanding fort, plow- 
ing for his family, and plowing and 
ditching a field for the Indians.” But 
the profound cultural differences 
were not well understood by either 
side, and difficulties soon arose 
despite good intentions. 

The local Indian populations 
and visiting bands who used the 
valley for hunting and fishing were 
not accustomed to the idea of permanent settlements 
and private land ownership. Pioneers diverted water 
from the streams to irrigate their crops, cut the long 
grass to lay up hay for the winter, and fenced off large 
sections of open rangeland. In contrast, the Indians 
saw the land and its resources as communal property, 
and ownership of possessions was understood more 
broadly than in white culture. Because the Indians’ 
horses roamed freely, they often wandered into the set- 
tlers’ newly planted fields. A tool or item of clothing laid 
down by one of the whites often ended up in the hands 
of an Indian, creating tensions that occasionally resulted 
in small acts of violence on both sides.? Newman 
Bulkley wrote in 1852 that the Indians were “generally 
friendly...[but] could not be depended on as to their 
thieving propensities. ... [They were] not content 


with food alone, but were stealing livestock.” 


Some settlers interpreted the Timpanogos’ 


THE TIMPANOGOS 
INDIANS HAD LONG 
FEASTED ON THE AN- 
NUAL RUNS OF 
BONNEVILLE 
CUTTHROAT TROUT 
IN THE STREAMS AND 
LAKE. 


actions as an extension of tradi- 

tional practice of “borrowing” or 

stealing items from neighboring 

bands, fully expecting that acts 
of reciprocation would happen 
sooner or later. 

In 1851, just months after the 
settlers’ arrival, one of the new 
Springville residents was hunting 
ducks on Utah Lake and accidentally 
shot and killed an Indian that he said 
he mistook for a wolf. A group of 
leaders from Fort Springville traveled 
to the Timpanogos camp, convinced 
them that the incident was an ac- 
cident, and paid the tribe with an ox 
and some powder and shot.° Two 
years later, three Timpanogos were 
attempting to bargain with Springville resident James Ivie 
when the negotiations took a bad turn. One of the Indi- 
ans began to beat his wife after she agreed to a trade that 
he felt was unfair. Ivie tried to intervene, prompting the 
Indian to attempt to shoot Ivie with his bow and arrow. 
Ivie struck the Indian, a relative of Wakara, with the butt 
of his rifle, causing him to lose consciousness. 

After Ivie reported the incident, a group of Spring- 
ville men traveled to the Timpanogos camp, where they 
offered to compensate the tribe for the injured man with 
an Ox, a gun, and two blankets. But as it turned out, 
blankets were in short supply among the whites, and the 
promised blankets could not be provided. When the 
Indian died of his injuries, the Timpanogos vowed to 
take revenge. This incident precipitated the Walker War, 

named after Wakara, who was commonly called 
Chief Walker by the pioneers. 
Tensions between the settlers 
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and the Indians escalated, and 
intermittent acts of violence 
occurred over the next several 
months before peace negotia- 
tions succeeded. Asa result of 
the violence of the Walker War, 
and to discourage future thefts, 


the original Fort Springville was 
expanded to enclose the four 
main blocks of town within 
thick adobe walls to protect 
against attacks.° 

Apart from the intermittent 
conflicts with the Timpanogos 
and other Indian bands in 
the area, the first few years 


in Springville seemed almost 
idyllic, with abundant grass, 
fertile soil, and plentiful water 


from the local springs. As the ma 


population in Utah Valley j 
grew, largely fed by immigrant 
Latter-day Saint converts from 
Europe, demands on the area’s 
resources increased. By 1855, abundance had given 
way to scarcity. Settlers’ needs were intensified by 
natural disasters. Swarms of grasshoppers arrived in 
early summer, devouring more than half the crops. 
The later summer of 1855 brought a devastating 
drought that caused most remaining crops to wither 
and die. The winter of 1855-56 saw extreme cold and 
deep snows, killing a large portion of the livestock 
throughout the territory. 

During the first months of 1856 there was wide- 
spread hunger, and the settlers tried to keep hope 
alive by anticipating the fall harvest. When instead 
they had to endure a second summer of grasshop- 
per invasions and drought and another harsh winter 
after it, hope dwindled and despair threatened. These 
difficult times contributed to the beginning of the 
Reformation movement that aimed to purify the 
Saints in Deseret. The sometimes harsh rhetoric of 
the Reformation was intended to prove the faith of 
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3 1855, Heber C. Kimball 


the Saints. While most responded 
by affirming their commitment 
through rebaptism and renewed 
discipleship, the Reformation, 
combined with the natural hard- 
ships and ongoing food short- 
ages, instead led some members 
of the community to question 
their faith.’ 


Ihe Utah War of 1856-57 and 

the attendant “Move South” 
further aggravated this spiritual 
crisis. As the spring of 1857 ap- 
proached, the US Army sent to 
occupy and restore order in Utah 

Territory began preparations for 

leaving their winter bivouac near 

Ft. Bridger. President Brigham 

Young ordered parts of northern 

Utah emptied of residents ahead 
of the army’s arrival. Most of 
the refugees went south to Utah 
County, swelling the popula- 
tions of the small towns around Utah Lake. Places 
had to be found for hundreds of immigrants, and 
scarce provisions and crowded land for grazing 
livestock stretched the Utah County Saints to their 
limits. Fortunately, the federal government and the 
Saints’ leaders reached a peaceful compromise in 
the late spring of 1857, and the northern Saints were 
able to return to their homes and farms. But for all, 
the planting season had been delayed, resulting in 
another insufficient harvest and more food shortages 
and sacrifices during the following winter.* 

A tragic incident took place in Springville in 
March 1857 as hardships mounted and the cloud of 
war with the United States hung over all of Deseret. 
The Warren Parrish family was making plans to 
leave Utah for California, driven by both the physi- 
cal privations of the past several winters and the 
perceived harshness of the Reformation. Contempo- 
rary sources suggest that Warren had also incurred 
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significant debts to several individuals in Utah Valley 
who wanted to prevent his leaving Springville before 
his debts were paid—and that this is why Parrish’s 
horses had been stolen about two weeks before the 
tragedy. On about March 15, and under cover of dark- 
ness, Warren and his two sons, Orrin and Beason—ac- 
companied by Gardner “Duff” Potter, a neighbor who 
had volunteered to help ensure their safe departure 
but who was not himself leaving—attempted to quietly 
depart Springville. The three Parrish males apparently 
intended to come back for the rest of the family later 
that year. As the men walked along a dark road, shots 
were fired, killing Warren Parrish, Beason Parrish, and 
“Duff” Potter. While authorities undertook an investi- 
gation and held hearings, no one was ever charged with 
the murders.’ 

Even during these difficult times, events transpired 
that would reshape the legacy of the town of Springville. 
The Utah mining boom that persisted from the 1860s 
through the turn of the century brought men, women, 


and children into the territory that were not Latter- 

day Saints. Some of these families settled away from 

the rough mining towns. The Dallin family was one of 
these, and in 1861 little notice was taken when Cyrus 
Dallin was born in Springville. Another local youngster 
with a notable future was John Hafen, only six years old 
when his Latter-day Saint family arrived in Springville 
from Switzerland in 1862. Surely few residents of the 
time expected remarkable things from either of the two 
young lads. Neither did the 1860 birth of George Ed- 
ward Anderson in Salt Lake City excite much attention, 
but he too would become connected to Springville and, 
indirectly, to Dallin and Hafen. As these three young 
men matured and their unique talents began to be rec- 


ognized, Springville was also maturing and beginning to 


prosper, laying foundations for an unexpected future as 
Utah's “Art City” 

The peaceful resolution of the Utah War contrib- 
uted to the opening of a new commercial route between 


the eastern states and southern California that passed 
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through Utah County and Springville, bringing new 
opportunities for trade and demands for livestock 
and produce. Conflict with the Indians continued 
through the late 1860s, and then gradually waned as 
more families from the eastern US and Europe filled 
in Utah’s north-south corridor. After the arrival of the 
transcontinental railroad in Weber County in 1869, 
railroad expansion was a priority throughout Utah 
territory. The Utah Southern Railroad stretched from 
Salt Lake City along the new California route through 
Utah County and reached Springville in late 1874. It 
continued southward to Spanish Fork and Payson, 
eventually connecting to the burgeoning mines of 
southwestern Utah County. Local trunk railroads 
linking Utah’s outlying pioneer communities with 
Salt Lake City and northern Utah 

certainly had a greater impact 

on their development and trade 

than did the dramatic completion 

of the Transcontinental Railroad at 

Promontory Summit.'® During the \ 

1870s and 1880s such businesses as 

retail stores, wholesalers, and road 

construction companies, together with 

a Springville processing factory for the \ 

Lehi Sugar Company, contributed to 


the community's increasing pros- 
perity and stability. 

By 1890, the US Census 
listed Springville’s population 
as 2,489. Growth flattened in 
the years leading up to World 
War II but surged during and 
after the war. The US Census 
Bureau estimates Springville’s 
2020 population to be 
about 34,000. 
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odern Springville is justifiably proud of its “Art 

City” nickname and the heritage leading to it, a 
pride shared by all of Utah. The stories of three young 
men who became the artistic pioneers of Springville 
are an integral part of this heritage: Cyrus Dallin 
(1861-1944), a widely admired sculptor; John Hafen 
(1856-1910), an acclaimed landscape artist; and 
George Edward Anderson (1860-1928), a pioneer- 
ing photographer. These men developed national 
reputations over time, and all had strong ties with the 
Springville community. Two of them had a large part 
to play in the establishment of what would become 
the Springville Museum of Art, nationally recognized 
for its unique collections. 


CYRUS EDWIN 
DALLIN was born in 
Springville on November 

22, 1861. Unlike most 

early Springville residents, 
the Dallin family were not 
Latter-day Saints. Dallin’s 
father worked as a miner in 
Tintic but settled his family in 
Springville. Cyrus remembered playing with Indian 


children in and around town and making crude sculp- 
tures of animals from the clay and mud along Hobble 
Creek. These early experiences with the Timpanogos 
of Utah Valley created in Cyrus a lasting respect for 
Native Americans and an interest in their 
: i lives and culture that inspired some of 
his greatest works. Later, when his 
family moved west to Silver City, 
Utah, he spent time at the mine 
where his father worked. One day a 
vein of white clay was found, and young 
Cyrus used that clay to model a pair of busts. 
The lifelike sculptures subsequently sold, 
prompting Cyrus to do more work with the clay. 
After displaying some of his work at a local fair 
that summer, two men helped to raise enough 
money to send Cyrus to Massachusetts for formal 
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teen and began to study under Truman 
Bartlett, a prominent sculptor and 
teacher. Within a few years, he was able 
to open his own studio. Savings from the 
sales of his works enabled him to travel 
to Paris for further study. While he also 
studied painting, he devoted most of his 


time to sculpting, beginning with tradi- 
tional European styles. However, he found himself 
drawn to his Western roots and early interactions 
with Native Americans. Many of his greatest works 
developed from his childhood exposure to Indian 
culture, including the bronze Signal of Peace, exhib- 
ited at the Columbian Exposition of 1893. It depicts 
an Indian on horseback, in full regalia, with a spear 
in his right hand, held upright as a gesture of peace. 
The sculpture was purchased for the City of Chicago 
and still stands in Lincoln Park." 

Dallins Appeal to the Great Spirit is recognized 
as his greatest work, depicting another Indian, again 
on horseback, with his arms extended wide and his 
face turned upwards toward heaven in supplication. 
Appeal currently stands at the entrance to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Most Utahns remember Dal- 
lin, though, for two works significant to the identity 
of Utah and of the Church of Jesus Christ: the statue 
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of Brigham Young in downtown Salt Lake City and 
the Angel Moroni atop the highest spire of the Salt 
Lake Temple. A member of the Unitarian Church 
in Boston, Dallin initially declined to take the com- 
mission for Moroni. But after being persuaded to 
do so, he conceded to Latter-day Saint leader Levi 
Edgar Young that working on the statue of Moroni 
was one of the most spiritual experiences of his life. 
Dallin’s Moroni served as the model for additional 
figures placed on temples throughout the world 
and became one of the most recognizable symbols 
of the Church.” 


he Swiss-born youth, JOHN HAFEN, 

displayed an early talent for art. As he devel- 
oped his drawing and painting skills, he attracted 
the attention of Church leaders in Salt Lake City. 
In the late 1880s, as work was nearing completion 
on the Salt Lake Temple, Hafen convinced Church 
leaders to finance a group of artists to be sent to 
Europe for professional training in preparation for 
painting temple murals. In 1890, Hafen and three oth- 
ers traveled to Paris and enrolled in the Ecole Julian art 
studio, where they studied for a year before returning 
to Utah. Hafen, who was primarily interested in land- 
scape painting, is credited with painting most of the 
Garden Room mural in the Salt Lake City Temple. 

Hafen struggled to support his large family on 
his income from painting. He lived intermittently in 
Springville, and his final home still stands there. Dur- 
ing his time in Utah, Hafen served as vice-president of 
the Utah Art Association, encouraging other artists in 
their work. Yet Hafen himself worked under con- 
stant financial pressure. He received only infrequent 
commissions from the Church and so had to depend 
on private commissions and sales of his art at local 
fairs for income. One of his best-known works is the 
impressionist painting Girl Among the Hollyhocks, 
completed in 1902. While his talent was recognized 
and appreciated, Hafen found it difficult to sell his 
works in Utah during the early twentieth century. 
Eventually determining to leave his family behind 

in Springville, Hafen traveled throughout the United 
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States in attempts to find markets for his work. His 


financial struggles continued until he moved to Indi- 
ana in 1908 and became associated with the Hoosier 
Group. Gaining a reputation as a portrait painter, and 
recognizing that his financial situation had improved, 
Hafen was able to move his family to Indiana in 1910. 
Unfortunately, shortly after his family arrived, Hafen 
contracted pneumonia and died at age 54."° 


arly in Hafen’s career, he apprenticed at the 

photography studio of George Savage in Salt 
Lake City, along with fellow teenager GEORGE 
EDWARD ANDERSON. While Hafen left 
photography to study painting, Anderson proved to 
be an apt pupil and, at age seventeen and in partner- 
ship with two of his brothers, he opened his own 
photography studio in 1877. Later, as the railroads 
expanded through Utah, Anderson set up a tent stu- 
dio along the north-south route of the Utah Central 
Railroad, first at Springville, and later at Manti and 
Nephi. Using Springville as his home base, he took 
his tent studio throughout Utah, taking and selling 
photographic portraits. 


ABOVE: FISHING ON THE HOBBLE CREEK, SPRINGVILLE, BY JOHN HAFEN; 
UPPER RIGHT: HOME AND MILL, LEFT FORK OF HOBBLE CREEK CANYON, 
BY JOHN HAFEN; COURTESY SPRINGVILLE MUSEUM OF ART 


In 1907, Anderson was called by leaders of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to serve a mission in Great 
Britain. He took some photography equipment with 
him, and, en route to New York City, he stopped 
to take pictures of sites important to Church and 
American history. That work delayed his depar- 
ture for England by about a year. In 1910, he was 
released from his mission but stayed on until mid- 
1911, traveling through Great Britain and taking 
more pictures. Once he arrived back in the United 
States, Anderson set up a studio in Vermont near 
the birthplace of Joseph Smith and continued to 
take glass plate photographs of Church history sites 
and local members. After an absence of more than 
six years, he returned to Springville in 1913 and 
resumed his family life and business there. 

Needless to say, his extended absence created 
financial problems for his family and strained his 
relationship with his wife, the former Olive Lowery. 
He freely admitted that making money was not 
his primary motivation for his work. Instead, his 
commitment was to his art and his religion. He 
recorded the daily spiritual life around him, but also 
traveled to document the building of new temples 
in Cardston (Alberta), Canada, and Mesa, Arizona. 
He died in Springville in 1928. Some of his glass 
negatives have been preserved and are in the collec- 
tions of Brigham Young University and the Church 
History Library and Museum. Others have been 
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lost or forgotten. Rumors persist that he left thousands 
of glass negatives in England before his return home 
from his mission there. 

Like Hafen, Anderson struggled to make a living 
with his art, viewing it instead as a higher calling. 
Both Hafen’s and Anderson's reputations have grown 
as their work has come to the attention of wider audi- 
ences. As with Cyrus Dallin, their lives and experi- 
ences in Springville created enduring foundations and 
patterns for their art. 

While living in Springville, Hafen donated a 
number of his paintings to Springville High School 
to encourage young students to develop their artistic 
talents. Cyrus Dallin also donated a sculpture at 
the same time. This collection grew as other artists 
contributed representative works. When increas- 
ingly valuable paintings could no longer be safely 


Sacred Grove, Palmyra, New York, ca. 1907 
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displayed in school classrooms and hallways, school 


and city leaders recognized the necessity of a city art 
museum where the collection could be preserved 
and displayed. Construction of the Springville 
Museum of Art—originally named the Springville 
High School Art Gallery—began in 1936. The build- 
ing was financed by The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, the federal government's Works 
Progress Administration, and the Nebo School Dis- 
trict; the distinctive Spanish Colonial Revival style 
building was dedicated in 1937. Additional dona- 
tions, including a grant by the Clyde Foundation in 
1964, enabled the construction of a two-story wing 
that was completed in 1965. 

The museum and the local community coop- 
erate closely in events and partnerships, including 
programs for K-12 education and adult, family, and 
children’s classes and workshops. Each summer, the 
City of Springville sponsors Art City Days, celebrating 
with parades, contests, a fair, and many other events 
the legacy and history of the city as one of Utah's vital 
centers for the arts. 

While many of the fertile fields and open spaces 
that attracted the original settlers to Springville are 
gone, replaced by subdivisions, parks, and paved 
streets, many old buildings and homes have been pre- 
served in the town center. Hobble Creek itself is lined 
with parks, hiking trails, and a golf course as it flows 
out of the magnificent Wasatch Mountains. While 
Springville is not the largest city in Utah County, it is a 
truly distinctive one, celebrating its pioneer legacy, its 
native-son-and-daughter artists, and the continuing 
forward vision of its citizens. 
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2 We travel roads we did not build; we irrigate from ditches we did 
not make; we drink from wells we did not dig—we are the recipi- 
ents of their labors. | hope that all of us appreciate what they have 
done for us. —Shirlene Roach Ottesen, Treasured Memories: A:History 
of Palmyra (1995) 
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n January 1855, Utah’s governor and territorial legislature grant- 

ed a city charter to the settlement of Spanish Fork. Although 

residents of the city accordingly celebrate 1855 as the year of its 
founding, the first settlers arrived five years earlier, in the fall of 1850. That 
was when George Washington Sevy and Charles 
Ferguson made a permanent camp near the 


Spanish Fork River, having been sent by pioneer 
businessman Enoch Reese to claim four hundred 
acres of land along the river to winter two hundred 
head of cattle there. The river was the primary draw 
for settlers to the area. In arid or semi-arid lands 
like Utah, the availability of water was crucial, and 
the steady source of water soon attracted more settlers. During 
the winter of 1850, the families of John Holt, John H. Redd, and 
William Pace settled upstream on the banks of the Spanish Fork 
River. Settlers staked out where they wanted to live 


and began cultivating the soil, digging ditches from 
the river, and setting up homes. 

Spanish Fork began as two settlements: a 
small group of settlers in the river bottoms 
south of the modern city, 
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referred to as the upper settlement; and the more populated area about 
three miles west of the current downtown, known as the lower settlement, 
and eventually as Palmyra—the old Palmyra that didn't survive, not the 
modern community. 2 


Carriages in Spanish Fork, Utah; photo 
by George Edward Anderson 
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First Spanish Fork 
schoolhouse 


These first settlers came to the Spanish Fork area 
on their own initiative, but their favorable reports 
led Church leaders to exert greater influence over 
the continuing settlement of Utah Valley. In 1851, 
Brigham Young officially sent groups of settlers from 
the Salt Lake Valley to lay claim to more land. The 
fall of 1851 saw the arrival of John W. Berry, Albert 
Thurber, Stephen Markham, James Thomas, and oth- 
ers. In December, a branch of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized with Stephen 
Markham as president and John Holt and John H. 
Redd as counselors. 

When their numbers continued to grow, the set- 
tlers felt they should form a town. As they did with 
many other communities in the Utah Territory, Church 
leaders gave guidance and direction to Spanish Fork 
residents on how to proceed. After the settlers peti- 
tioned the territorial legislature for a city charter, Elder 
George A. Smith laid out the town in the summer of 
1852 in the more populous lower settlement, follow- 
ing the typical Mormon pattern of creating a town 
center comprised of city blocks and wide streets. The 
new town, comprising about sixty families, was given 
the name Palmyra. Lots were distributed by lottery so 
that all had an equal chance for the lots that might be 
considered most desirable. By the end of the year, more 
than one hundred families lived in the area 

Brigham Young often handpicked local Church 
leaders. Backed by the prophet’s authority, these local 
leaders usually had much influence on how a city 
was planned and run. Though plans were drawn up 
efficiently, implementation often waited while settlers 
built shelters and cleared land for crops. Spanish 
Fork’s first house—a log cabin—was built in August 
1852. At that time most area residents were still living 
in dugouts, which were basically cellar living spaces 
dug under the ground. 


ne of the first things attended to in the new 
O community was the construction of a school. 
The first school, an adobe building 35 feet by 25 feet, 
was dedicated on January 1, 1853, and doubled as a 


meetinghouse. School books were scarce, so any books 
town residents had on hand were used for instruction. 
George A. Hicks, a student at the time and the first to 
write a history of Spanish Fork, reported that “we used 
the New Testament, the Book of Mormon or almost 
any kind of book we had” 

The Timpanogos in the area began to feel squeezed 
out of their traditional lands. Sensing the tension, 
Brigham Young advised the settlers to group together 
for mutual protection. When the Walker War of 
1853 broke out, the residents 
finally heeded Brigham’s ad- 
vice of the previous year 
and came together to 
build the Palmyra 
Fort. The war 
forced the settlers 
from the upper 
settlement 
and outly- 
ing farms to 


move to Palmyra for protection. Houses were built 
close together to form the four sides of a square, with 
the center of the fort used as a stock corral. The fort’s 
walls were made with adobe. The Walker War lasted 
for just over a year, during which time a post office was 
established to give Palmyra more communication with 
other settlements. 
In August 1854, the Indians made peace with the 
new settlers, and Brigham Young, in his capacity as Utah 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, set 
na apart twenty square miles near Utah 
~ in Lake as the Spanish Fork Indian 
© Farm Reservation. Settlers who 
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ad moved to Palmyra from 
the upper settlement began 


ul 


returning to live on their 
farms and asked if a 
fort could be built 

closer to their homes. 
When John Redd and 
other representatives ap- 
proached Apostle George 
A. Smith, who had hand- 


This map of the old Spanish Fork Fort (Fort St. Luke) was drawn fram memory by George D. Snell 


picked the site of the Palmyra Fort, they were 
rebuked. Undaunted, they took their appeal to 
Brigham Young and received his approval and 
a strong endorsement. “This is where the city 
should have been built in the first place? Presi- 
dent Young was reported to have said. During 
the summer and fall of 1854, the new fort, 
Fort St. Luke, was constructed near present- 
day Spanish Fork City Park. A new ward was 
created with William Pace 

as bishop. Settlers from 
Palmyra, where the ground 
was proving to be too marshy 
for many crops, continued to 
move to the upper settlement. 

The city charter granted in Janu- 
ary 1855 combined the Palmyra and 
Fort St. Luke settlements into one city, now renamed 
Spanish Fork. It was a city separated into two forts and 
two wards, a city with unclear boundaries, a city with 
two distinct halves that had awkwardly been brought 
together. Since bishops usually handled disputes 
between neighbors, residents were often unclear which 
leader—Bishop Markham of Palmyra or Bishop Pace 
of the new settlement—should have jurisdiction. In 
February 1856, when Brigham Young became aware 
of dissension in the community, he decided that the 
remaining residents of Palmyra should move to Span- 
ish Fork. To expedite the move and foster unity, he 
sent Bishop Pace on a mission to England and released 
Bishop Markham. John Lowe Butler was called as the 
only bishop of the combined ward—tasked not only 
with building the Kingdom of God but with building 
and unifying the city of Spanish Fork. 

A meeting of the newly combined ward of about 
550 members was held on May 29, 1856, and was 
presided over by the president of Utah Stake, James C. 


Palmyra students home- 
ward bound from public 
school; photo by George 
Edward Anderson 
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ee Snow. At this meeting, Bishop Butler read his formal 

2 letter of appointment and gave instructions to the 
combined Palmyra and Spanish Fork residents. In 

his journal, Bishop Butler wrote, “I told the folks at 
Palmyra that they had to move to Spanish Fork City. 
Some of them did not like it. There were some that al- 
ways had a bitter feeling against the folks at the Upper 


Settlement, and they did not like the idea of having 
to move up there and live with them. However, they 
were willing to obey the counsel given to them from 
Brigham Young.” 

The city’s charter granted it the power to control 
the water from the Spanish Fork River. Initially, water 
was taken directly from the river to irrigate crops, but 
this proved to be a difficult task, as seasonal water flow 
fluctuated too much. The community could see that they 
would all benefit by building canals. Residents created 
diversions—openings from the canals—that would 
divert the water where needed. The canals were con- 
structed, owned, and operated by the users of the water. 


The tragedies of the Willie and Martin Handcart 
Companies occurred in 1856. Despite virtual poverty 
and famine conditions, the Spanish Fork Ward sent 
men and teams to Wyoming to help with the rescue. 
Some of the rescuers brought individuals and families 
from the handcart companies back with them when 
they returned. 

In the spring of 1858, with the US Army moving 
into Utah, Brigham Young ordered the Saints from 
the northern counties to move south, and he instruct- 
ed the bishops in Utah County to welcome and assist 
these refugees. Thousands of Saints came in wagons, 
generally bringing their cattle and other livestock 
with them. Spanish Fork residents shared their homes 
and food and waited to learn what would happen. 
Fortunately, talks produced a peaceful resolution to 
the conflict on June 12, and on June 30, President 
Young announced that the refugee Saints could return 
to their homes in the north. 

However, some “Move South Saints” decided to 
remain in Spanish Fork. Among 
many who stayed was Archibald 
Gardner, one of Salt Lake Valley’s 
leading millers. He became a busi- 
ness partner with Bishop Butler, 
and the two started a sawmill. In 
1859, once that mill was operat- 
ing, Gardner opened a gristmill 
for grinding wheat into flour. To 
secure sufficient water power to 
operate the mills, the community 
enlarged the canal that carried 
the water to the mills. This canal 
became known as the Mill Race 


Canal, and its water was also frequently used for bap- 
tisms. Before the local mills began running, Spanish 
Fork residents had to go to Salem for their sawing and 
to Springville for their grinding. 


n the mid-1860s, trouble with the Indians resur- 

faced in central Utah during a time of increasing 
unrest and violence throughout the western United 
States. In one case, a group of Indians drove off fifteen 
horses and thirty-eight head of cattle in Utah County. 
When settlers from Spanish Fork discovered their 
loss, they went in pursuit of the culprits and caught 
up with them at Diamond Fork. Two white men 
died in the skirmish as did an unknown number of 
Indians. In 1865, the Timpanogos and whites worked 
out a peace treaty at the Indian Farm—an agreement 
called the Spanish Fork Treaty that called for the Indi- 
ans to withdraw to a new reservation in eastern Utah 
within a year. But some leaders such as Black Hawk 
did not plan to leave the valley. 

The Black Hawk War didn't really conclude until 
1872. However, as hostilities gradually moved to parts 
of Utah Territory farther south, the people of Spanish 
Fork were able to focus on building up the commu- 
nity. In 1866 Bishop A. K. Thurber appointed Wil- 
liam Jex to take charge of constructing a road to Lake 
Fork in Spanish Fork Canyon, with the purpose of 
more easily hauling timber, poles, and posts from that 
branch of the canyon. Jex explored other branches of 
the main canyon as well, including Mill Fork, where 
settlers later set up a sawmill. 

The Black Hawk War led to a need for towns to 
communicate quickly, and on November 21, 1867, 
Spanish Fork opened a telegraph office. William K. 


Thurber sent the offices first telegram to Brigham 
Young, thanking him for the service. 

The Spanish Fork Mercantile Institution (known 
later as the Spanish Fork Co-op) opened in 1867 as the 
second cooperative mercantile store in the state—pre- 
ceding even ZCMI. Church leaders had been encour- 
aging the establishment of community cooperatives, 
and by 1870 nearly every ward and settlement had a 
co-op. Few flourished as the Spanish Fork cooperative 
did. The proposed officers of the Spanish Fork Mer- 
cantile Institution were approved by Brigham Young: 
Andrew Ferguson, president; William Creer and 
Thomas C. Martwell, directors; Charles Monk, secre- 
tary; and David H. Davis, treasurer. The original capital 
stock was $50 per share, which many residents paid in 
kind—produce, eggs, or skilled labor. 

The 1874 United Order Movement, begun by 
Brigham Young, was tried in Spanish Fork on a limited 
basis. The residents of the community were obedient 
yet practical people, and so they made a survey of the 
families, farms, and businesses in their area. The survey 
showed there were 286 families in Spanish Fork, with 
eighty percent of them living on farms of an average 
size of twenty-four acres and worth an average of about 
$236. The average farmer had livestock worth about 
$191 and machinery valued at $54. The farms pro- 
duced wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, molasses, and 
potatoes. While many residents hesitated to commit 
to the experimental Order, and while even those who 
committed were inclined to proceed cautiously, several 
projects were underway by summer, including commu- 
nal crop cultivation and harvesting and a community- 
owned steam sawmill. The number of crops worked 
communally was limited at first because many farmers 
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Spanish Fork flour mills; photo 
by George Edward Anderson 
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had already planted by the time the 1874 Order official- 
ly got underway. 


By 1875, however, most participants felt that the 
United Order was not working well. The members got 
together in the spring of that year to decide whether 
to continue the program. While they abandoned most 
existing projects at that time, they voted to establish 
a large cooperative dairy that was profitable for many 
years. In 1878 William Jex was given oversight of the 
dairy, and in 1880 ward members sold the dairy to Mr. 
Jex, marking the de facto end of the Order in Span- 
ish Fork. The United Order experiment was relatively 
short-lived, but provided needed employment and 
produced commodities that would have been difficult 
to obtain otherwise. 

The first bank in Spanish Fork was started in 1891 
by a man named Hansen from Salt Lake City. Hansen 
then sold the bank to the Snell Brothers, who chartered 
it in 1892 under state banking laws. Shortly thereafter, 
the Bank of Spanish Fork opened its doors on the west 
side of Main Street between Second and Third North. 
The officers were J. Jones, president; Ben 


Argyle, vice president; and George D. 
Snell, cashier. 

In 1891, the first issue of the Rocky 
Mountain Star, Spanish Fork’s first 
newspaper, was printed. The paper, later 
renamed the Spanish Fork Star, was pub- 
lished by J. Frank Pickering in Payson. 
That same year, Castilla Springs Resort was built about 
three miles up Spanish Fork Canyon by the South- 
worth brothers. Their mother felt that the hot springs 
had improved her health and wanted them to create 
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a place where others could enjoy hot springs benefits. 
The resort eventually included a hotel, multiple indoor/ 
outdoor pools, private bathhouses, a saloon, and much 
more. During the summer, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad ran excursion trains to the resort. While 
Castilla reached the height of its popularity in 1901, it 
continued in operation until a 1942 fire destroyed most 
of its buildings. 


panish Fork’s early setters had sometimes com- 

plained of insufficient water, and so as the city 
continued to grow, needs for more water were reaching 
desperate levels by the turn of the twentieth century. 
Due to seasonal fluctuations Spanish Fork River flow 
could not be relied on to meet community irrigation 
needs. Canals delivering water to area farms were long, 
leading to seepage and evaporation losses, and canal 
dams often failed. As water needs grew, disputes and 
controversies became more frequent and complex. 
City leaders realized that expanded crop production 
and livestock herd development would depend on an 
increasing availability of water. 

To explore a possible solution, Utah State Senator 
Henry Gardner and Spanish Fork Mayor Heber C. Jex 
were joined by others on a visit to Strawberry Valley. 
They discussed the viability of building a reservoir 
there, together with a delivery system that would bring 
water to Utah Valley. Because the preliminary survey 
was promising, claims were filed and work was initi- 
ated by private citizens. When funding began to dry 
up after eighteen months, petitions for federal aid were 
filed. More surveys were conducted, and federal fund- 
ing was secured. Construction of the dam—which was 


Orem Inter-Urban railway at Thurber School in’Spanish Fork - 


sixteen feet high and seventy feet long—and the laying 
of the water delivery system were massive undertakings 
by themselves, but they in turn required an infrastruc- 
ture of roads, tunnels, and telephone and power lines. 
The significance of the Strawberry Valley Recla- 
mation Project and its impact on the city of Spanish 
Fork and the surrounding area cannot be overstated. 
Besides the fact that area farmers and residents had 
adequate water for the first time ever, the project also 
resulted in a government plant that generated hydro- 
electric power through the flow of water from the 
dam. Spanish Fork began building a light and power 
system in 1909; it was completed and connected to 
the government power plant in 1910. In short, because 
the project provided the city with a stable supply of 
water and electric power, it allowed for the cultivation 
of thousands of additional acres and for the continuing 
growth of Spanish Fork and nearby cities. The project 
was the first large-scale transmountain diversion from 
the Colorado River Basin to the Bonneville Basin and 
one of the earliest Bureau of Reclamation projects to 
develop hydroelectric energy. 


Despite the fact that the world was at 
war in 1916, the people of Spanish Fork 
were hopeful about their present lives and 
the city’s future. The Strawberry project 
was already bringing crucial benefits. 
More land was being opened to farming, 
and business and cultural opportunities 
were growing along with the population. 
The Orem Inter-Urban railway had just 
been completed and was providing easy 
and inexpensive access to all major towns 
from Payson to Salt Lake City and resi- 
dents could commute to school or to work. As Span- 
ish Fork and other Utah Valley communities became 
strongly established and self-sustaining, the Church 
could worry less about the finances of its members and 
more about their spiritual well-being. 

The pioneer Saints of Spanish Fork had remarkable 
capacities to adapt, to innovate and problem-solve, to 
improve, and to endure—and to do so with unwavering 
hope and faith. Their capacities constitute a priceless 
legacy to their descendants and to all of Utah County. 
Their examples have taught successive generations how 
to face, survive, and grow from the 1918 flu epidemic, 
the Great War, the Great Depression, World War II, the 
Cold War, and other devastating events. More impor- 
tantly, their legacy lights the drabness of everyday life, 
revealing the beauty of small but precious acts of friend- 
ship, loyalty, cooperation, commitment, and love. fi 
L. P. Allred, Spanish Fork: City on the Rio de Aguas Calientes 
(2005); William G. Hartley, My Best for the Kingdom: History 
and Autobiography of John Lowe Butler (1993); S. R. Ottesen, 


Treasured Memories: A History of Palmyra (1995); E. Warner, 
The History of Spanish Fork (1930) 
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Castilla‘Springs Resort, Spanish 
Fork Canyon; photo by George 


Edward Anderson 


BY L. DEE STEVENSON 


EARLY SPANISH EXPLORATION 


n 1776, Two Franciscan priests, 

Atanasio Dominguez and Sylvestre 

Veliz de Escalante, the leaders of a 

ten-man expedition to find a route 

between the missions at Monterrey 
in Alta California and Santa Fe in Nuevo 
Mexico, were the first white men to enter 
Utah Valley. They had traveled across what we 
today know as the Colorado Plateau, passing 
through unnamed parts of northern New 
Mexico and western Colorado before entering 
southeast Utah. For part of the journey, three 
young guides from the Timpanogos tribe, an 
indigenous people living around Utah Lake, 
accompanied the expedition. 

The group entered Utah Valley in 
September 1776, passing through Diamond 
Fork Canyon, later known as Spanish Fork 
Canyon. They spent several days in the valley 
adjacent to Utah Lake and were impressed 
with the pleasant and fertile valley they called 
New Spain. The group traveled as far north 
in the valley as present-day American Fork. 
Along the way, they did missionary work 
among the native Indians and promised to 
return to continue their teaching. They then 
turned back south and camped on the bank of 
what they called the Rio de San Nicolas (now 
Hobble Creek). The next morning, they con- 
tinued south and crossed the Rio de Aguas 
Calientes (the River of the Hot Springs), now 
known as the Spanish Fork River. 


After crossing an expansive flat area, 
the group camped near yet another creek on 
September 26. They named the small stream 
Arroyo de San Andres, or the Stream of St. 
Andrew, later to be known by its Timpanogos 
name, Peteetneet Creek. The Spanish explor- 
ers noted that the stream flowed continuously 
but wasnt large enough to be called a river. 
On its banks they encountered a species of 
medium-size trees they didn’t recognize, and 
on its foliage was an unusual insect they had 
never seen before. These were boxelder trees, 
a variety of maple, and the insects were box- 
elder bugs or firebugs, a species of fireflies. 


TRADERS 

After the first Spanish expedition into 
the Rocky Mountains, the next visitors to 
southern and central Utah would not arrive 
until after the 1821 Mexican Revolution. They 
were Indian and Mexican traders on the old 
route of the Santa Fe Trail. Engaging in trade 
with them, Utah Indian bands exchanged the 
skins of elk, buffalo, beaver, and other animals 
for firearms, corn, and liquor. A slave trade 
also developed, generally involving Paiute 
slaves that the Timpanogos had captured dur- 
ing raids in southeastern Utah and southern 
Nevada. Mexican authorities tried to regu- 
late the commerce on the Santa Fe Trail and 
prevent the trafficking of slaves, but traders 
and mountain men—increasingly including 
American and French traders—kept few 
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records, making it difficult for tax collectors or enforc- 
ers of the law to catch miscreants. The only documen- 
tation that still exists is from the trials of those few 
foolish enough to return to Santa Fe with contraband 
furs and slaves. 

Trappers from New Mexico moved into the San 
Juan, Colorado, Green, and Duchesne River drainages 
of Utah and into northern New Mexico and western 
Colorado. Trappers from the Northwest and the East 
moved into the Great Basin and the Wasatch Moun- 
tains of Utah. Two of the most famous of these were 
Etienne Provost, for whom Provo is named, and Miles 
Goodyear, who established Fort Buenaventura near 
what is now Ogden. 

Goodyear worked independently of the British, 
Canadian, or American fur companies. Living with the 
Bannock Indians in southern Idaho in his early years, 
he traded throughout the central Rocky Mountains 
and participated in many of the rendezvous informally 
organized by trappers. About 1839 he married Pomona, 
a daughter of the Timpanogos warrior Peteetneet, and 
together they had two children, William Miles and Mary 
Eliza Goodyear. Peteetneet would later become friendly 
with the first pioneer settlers in southern Utah Valley. 


PIONEERS IN UTAH 

In late July 1847, more than seventy years after the 
Escalante- Dominguez Expedition, Brigham Young and 
the first company of settlers arrived in the Salt Lake 
Valley. Within the week of their arrival, Brigham sent a 
scouting party south into Utah Valley. They reported to 
Brigham Young that they had found a large freshwater 
lake and several streams flowing from the eastern moun- 
tains and emptying into it. 

In 1849, Latter-day Saint settlers began colonizing 
Utah Valley, establishing settlements along prominent 
rivers and streams—Provo River in March 1849, Grove 
Creek (Pleasant Grove) in July 1850, Dry Creek (Lehi) in 
early September 1850, and Hobble Creek (Springville) in 
late September 1850. 

In October 1850, Brigham Young selected James 
Pace and a group of settlers to establish a settlement near 
Peteetneet Creek at the southern end of Utah Valley. The 
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James Pace Lucinda Gibson 
local Indians had called the stream “Peteetneet,” mean- 
ing “Little Water,’ after their leader. 

This first group was comprised of three families and 
seventeen persons. The Pace family was the largest— 
James Pace, his wife Lucinda Gibson, and their children 
William (at age fourteen, he had served as his father’s 
aide de camp in the Mormon Battalion), Mary Ann, 
Warren, Martha, Margaret, John, and Amanda. The 
Paces had arrived in the Salt Lake Valley on September 
16, 1850. Brigham Young knew that Pace—a bodyguard 
for Joseph Smith in Nauvoo and a captain of fifty wag- 
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Eunice Haws and Andrew Jackson Stewart 


ons on his trek west—was a born frontiersman and would 
be a valuable asset in establishing the southernmost 
settlement in Utah Valley. Pace had arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley with three wagons, but packed a single wagon 
for the sixty-mile trek to Peteetneet Creek, leaving many 
belongings with friends and family in Salt Lake. 

Young requested that two other families accompany 
the Paces. The first was the Stewart family, comprised of 
Andrew Jackson Stewart, his wife, Eunice Haws, their 
children, Sarah and Andrew Jackson, Jr., and Eunice’s 
eighteen-year-old brother, Nathaniel Haws. The second 
was the family of twenty-two-year-old John Courtland 
Searle and his bride of only seven months, Jerusha 
Morrison Hill, together with Jerusha’s fourteen-year-old 
brother, Heamon Allison Hill. Jerusha and Allison had 
been orphaned during the exodus from Nauvoo, and 
their older sister Sarah—only sixteen when their parents 
and oldest brother died—ensured that they and their two 
other siblings made the journey to the Salt Lake Valley. 

The small group of settlers covered the 
distance from Salt Lake Valley to Peteetneet 
Creek in about one week and arrived at a 
grove of trees, later known as Nebeker’s 
Grove, on October 20, 1850. Young Allison 
Hill ran ahead of the others and was the first 
of the new settlers to drink from the creek 
where they made their first camp. 


FIRST DAYS IN THE NEW SETTLEMENT 
During the first week in their new settle- 
ment, the families cut poles to build corrals to 
hold their livestock. Brigham Young had also 
directed them to draw an accurate survey of 
the area, and Andrew Stewart undertook this 
task. John Searle supervised the construc- 


tion of the first irrigation ditch in the colony, which ran 
northward from Peteetneet Creek—near the grove where 
they camped—to the fields they would later plow and plant 
with crops. 

Since winter was fast approaching, the adults and 
youth set about to harvest the wild hay growing in the 
area north of their encampment. The pioneers spent the 
first few weeks living in their wagons, but soon began 
to construct cabins from logs cut from cottonwood 
trees that grew along the creek. They situated their new 
cabins east and south of where they had first camped, 
beginning a road that would later become known as 
Third North. As new settlers joined them, the line of 
cabins extended from today’s Second West to about Sec- 
ond East. The north wall of their future fort would soon 
follow this approximate line. 

In early December, British immigrant Elizabeth 
Salthouse Daniels (widow of James Ephraim Daniels, 
who passed away before the family immigrated to the US) 
arrived at the settlement with several of her nine children. 
These included at least three of her married children, who 
arrived with their own families: Thomas English, James 
Ephraim, Jr., and Mary Ann Daniels Stevens. Shortly 
thereafter, the Curtis family—Joseph and his wife Sarah 
Ann Reed and their two daughters, Sarah Jane and De- 
lia—joined the fledgling community. Over the next twenty 


years, the Curtises would have seven more children. 
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On December 20, 1850, Elder George A. Smith 
organized a branch of the Church during a meeting held 
in the Pace cabin. At the meeting, those in attendance 
voted to appoint James Pace as president of the settle- 
ment. Pace chose Elias Gardner and James McClellan 
as counselors. Gardner and his family had traveled with 
Elder Smith to the settlement, but they had expected 
to continue further south. Now they were advised to 
remain in Peteetneet. Elder Smith had previously writ- 
ten Brigham Young to ask for McClellan to join the 
fledgling community as a blacksmith. McClellan, who 
may have been present at the meeting, would bring his 
family to Peteetneet in March 1851. 

During this organizing meeting, Elder Smith recom- 
mended that all present who were old enough should be 
baptized—or re-baptized if they had been baptized previ- 
ously. He recommended they hold meetings once a week 
to partake of the sacrament. Elder Smith also stressed the 
importance of education for the children. He called for the 
building of a new fort, and he expected each man in the 
settlement to take a small piece of land, fence it, and till it. 

Two days after this meeting with Elder Smith, Charles 
B. Hancock arrived in the new colony. He had expected 
to join Smith’s company as they traveled south, but Smith 
left orders that no one else should follow at that time. 
Hancock stayed at Peteetneet until March 1851, when he 
went back to Ogden to bring eleven more family members 
to join the growing settlement. 

Within a short time, the settlers held another orga- 
nizing meeting to appoint school trustees and arrange 
to build a schoolhouse as soon as possible. They also 
determined to build picket fences around their dwellings 
for protection against the Indians. The pickets were to be 
higher than a man could reach and close enough together 
that “neither man nor beast” could pass through them. 
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PAYSON GRIST MILL. 
HE inhabitants of Payson, Nephi, 


Palmyra, Springville, &c., are respectfully invited 


In 1851 the Utah Stake became the third stake in the 
territory, following the Salt Lake and Weber Stakes. Head- 
quartered in Provo, it included all the settlements in Utah 
Valley. The Peteetneet Branch became a ward in March, 
with Benjamin Cross as bishop, and was the only ward in 
the community until 1891. Bishop Cross served until his 
death in 1854 when he was succeeded by Charles Hancock. 

In August 1852, the settlers determined to change 
the name of their community from Peteetneet to Pacen, 
in honor of James Pace and his sons. The spelling was 
later changed to Payson without explanation—but pos- 
sibly so that outsiders would know how to pronounce 
the community’s name. On January 21, 1853, the Utah 
Territory Legislature passed an act incorporating Pay- 
son City. The first city council was 
organized in April of that year, and 
David Crockett was elected as the 
town’s first mayor. Mayor Crockett 
had been in office only a short time 
when the Walker War broke out 
in July 1853. The settlers had built 
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a temporary fort of log pickets, but for better protec- 


tion, Utah’s militia leaders advised them to construct a 
new fort following their specifications. This fort was to 
be sixty rods square and was to be constructed of rock 
and adobe; Peteetneet Creek was to run through its 
center. The fort wall was to be four feet thick and eight 
feet high. A four-foot trench would run along the outer 
walls. The settlers never completed the north wall of the 
fort since they expected trouble would most often come 
from the south. 

The settlers were very industrious during subsequent 
years, constructing the first grist mill in 1855. Several other 
mills and industries were established in the community 
during the next few years, including two sawmills, a nail 
factory, a planing mill, a furniture factory, a shoemaking 
shop, at least one tannery, and a horse-collar shop. Many of 
these businesses declined after the coming of the railroad 
in 1869, given that the locals found it difficult to compete 


to.call and try the Payson Grist Mill, where they can get 
| a8 good a turn out of Flour and of the best quality as any 


mill in this county. 
CHAS. B. HANCOGK, & Co. 


with the prices and quality of goods coming into Utah by 
rail from the East. 

The first local Relief Society was established in 
1856 with Rachel Drollinger as president. When she 


25-6t 
P.S. We will warrant 43 lbs. of good flour to 60.1bs, of 
good wheat, 


Deseret News, August 29, 1855 
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later left for the Muddy Mission in Nevada, the unit 
became inactive, but was reestablished in the commu- 


nity in 1868. The ward organized its first Sunday School 
about 1858. During the early years of the community, 
the city and its citizens did land surveys, dug irriga- 
tion ditches, cleared and plowed fields, built homes and 
schools, and aligned streets. Along Main Street a busi- 
ness district developed. 

During the winter of 1864-65, an outbreak of 
smallpox among a band of Indians near Manti resulted 
in many deaths. The Indians felt the white settlers were 
in league with the Evil Spirit to cause the disease, and 
so they began attacks on twenty-seven central Utah 
settlements. They believed that they needed to kill those 
responsible before the disease would cease among them. 
This conflict was called the Black Hawk War and was 
led by a warrior the whites knew as Black Hawk. When 
the Indians were finally defeated in 1867, Black Hawk 
expressed a spirit of repentance and visited all of the af- 
fected settlements to ask for forgiveness. 

During the next thirty-five years, many changes 
came about in the community. The telegraph came to 
Payson in 1866, and an office was established in the 
General Store of John D. Stark located on the northeast 
corner of today’s First North and Main Street. That same 
year the city was re-surveyed and the streets were named. 
for the first time. 

The Utah Southern Railroad officially reached 
Payson on January 23, 1875. On February 1, daily trains 
began arriving at and departing from Payson. The work- 
ers continued to lay track south until they ran out of 
rails near York, a village about halfway between Santa- 
quin and Mona. 
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The settlers had initially constructed a temporary 


bowery for church meetings near the center of the old 
fort (at about 182 North Main), but it had long since 
failed to meet the needs of the Payson Saints. During the 
late 1860s plans were made for a permanent structure, 
and in 1870 work commenced on the Payson Tabernacle, 
which was built on the old bowery site and was funded 
through a “Tabernacle tax” on all able-bodied men who 
were members of the Church. The Tabernacle featured 

a graceful balcony on the west end of its chapel area and 
was constructed to accommodate 800 people. Its total 
cost was $27, 447.03. 

Until the Tabernacle was completed in 1872, the 
Church held meetings in school buildings, private 
homes, or other public or private locations. On July 
20, 1872, Elder Wilford Woodruff dedicated the new 
building with Pres. Brigham Young and Elder George A. 
Smith in attendance. This first tabernacle would serve 
the community for more than thirty years until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1904. 
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In 1901 the Utah Stake was divided into three stakes, 
creating the new Alpine and Nebo Stakes. The Nebo 
Stake included Payson, Spanish Fork, Salem, Benjamin, 
Lake Shore, Spring Lake, Genola, Santaquin, and Elberta 
Wards, together with the Tintic District of Juab County. 
The headquarters of the Nebo Stake was Payson, but after 
the 1904 fire, Latter-day Saints had to wait three years for 
a new tabernacle, although plans for it were rather quickly 
drafted. The roof was to be constructed in an eggshell 
design, much like that of the Salt Lake Tabernacle. The 
acoustics of the meeting hall were carefully worked out so 
that speakers’ voices could be heard in the farthest corners 
of the room. The new tabernacle was completed at a cost of 
$20,000 and was dedicated in November 1907 by President 
Joseph E. Smith. Church members crowded into the build- 
ing, with official attendance at the dedication surpassing 
one thousand. In 1925 the new tabernacle was extensively 
remodeled, and a stage with curtains was constructed on 
the east end. The basement was enlarged to make room for 
a kitchen and serving rooms, restrooms, and a coal room. 
This building, now demolished, served both the Church 
and community for nearly sixty years. 


Peteetneet 
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The Presbyterian Church established a mission and 
school in Payson in 1877. Congregants initially met in the 
Charlie Long Hall, but by 1885 had constructed a church 
building and parsonage on Main Street just south of the 
business district. The school served the community until 
1910. The Methodist Church also built a school called the 
Illiff Academy near the corner of First North and First 
West that functioned until about 1900. 

The Payson School Board originally opened small 
schools in each of the four sections of the community. The 
Central School opened in 1884 with three primary grades. 
It added one grade each year through 1893 when the first 
high school class of thirteen graduated. This school served 
until 1912 when a new Payson High School opened. A 
modern elementary school, the Peteetneet Academy, was 
constructed in 1901 to replace the smaller “sectional” 
buildings initiated in 1884; it served Payson’s children 
until 1986. Threatened with demolition, the imposing 
three-story structure was saved by the efforts of com- 
munity members who contributed thousands of dollars 
and thousands of hours of volunteer time. In the end, the 

building was not only restored but was made safe and 
efficient for another century of use. It presently serves 
as the Peteetneet Museum and Cultural Arts Center. 
The first signs of modern technology appeared in 
Payson during the 1880s. The first telephones arrived 
in the community in 1885, but it wasn’t until 1902 
that a fully functioning telephone exchange was in- 
troduced. The first use of public electric lights was on 
Christmas Eve, 1890. Payson City purchased the city’s 
power generating system in 1897 from private investors. 

Over the course of fifty years, Payson evolved from 
its humble 1850 beginnings as a campsite of seventeen 
people into a thriving turn-of-the-century community. 
Now as it approaches its 175th anniversary, it embraces 
future challenges and opportunities while nurturing the 
faith, get-it-done determination, and communal close- 
ness of its original founders. [i 


In composing this article, the author relied on Madoline C. 
Dixon, Peteetneet Town: A History of Payson, Utah (1974); A 
Walking Tour of Old Fort Peteetneet and Fort Payson, Payson 
Historical Society (n.d.); and relevant online Find-A-Grave, 
Wikipedia, and Pioneer Database entries. 
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JOSEPH SMITH 
TANNER 


A Leader of Stability 
and Faith 


BY CHAD ORTON 


arly settlements across the Utah Territory, 

including those in Utah County, were planned 

and instigated by Brigham Young and other 
Church leaders. But the work of developing each rough 
settlement into a genuine town was a demanding local 
endeavor requiring strong leadership and the dedi- 
cated cooperation of each settler. One of the strong 
early leaders of Payson, Utah, was Joseph Smith Tan- 
ner—who made the community his home for nearly 
fifty years and who played prominent roles in its “civil, 
commercial, industrial, and ecclesiastical affairs.’ 

Joseph was, very literally, a larger-than-life figure. 
In a day when most adult males were under six feet 
tall, Joseph stood over six feet and weighed more 
than two hundred pounds. Having spent most of his 
life on America’s frontier, he recognized that physical 
strength was an asset to spirituality, hard work was a 
necessity to accomplishment, and vision was essential 
to a better future. 

Born June 11, 1833, in Warren County, New York, to 
John and Elizabeth Beswick Tanner, Joseph Smith Tanner 
truly grew up alongside the newly restored Church. His 
parents were baptized in the waters of Lake George in 
September 1832, about nine months before Joseph's 
birth; John’s conversion had begun when he heard a fu- 
neral sermon for a neighbor child, a sermon delivered by 
a Latter-day Saint missionary. John, a disabled man who 
walked with crutches, began studying the Book of Mor- 
mon and then cautioned his Baptist friends “not to fight 
against the elders’ doctrines, for if the work were of God 
it would stand, and if not it would fall to the ground on 
its own.” A few weeks later he was visited by the elders, 
Jared and Simeon Carter, who, “after talking with him a 
while, administered to him and commanded him to arise 


and walk, which he immediately done [sic], throwing 
away his crutches and never using them anymore.” 


Before eventually making Payson his home, Joseph 
S. Tanner lived the largely nomadic life of a Latter-day 
Saint of his time. Shortly after his birth, his family moved 
to Far West Missouri; subsequently, they lived in Mon- 
trose, lowa (across the river from Nauvoo, Illinois); Winter 
Quarters, Nebraska; and South Cottonwood, Utah. In 
1850, Joseph's father died unexpectedly in South Cot- 
tonwood; his mother accepted an invitation to go to 
San Bernardino and—with her five sons, her daughter, 
and many of her stepchildren—helped establish that 
community as a way-station for Saints traveling from 
southern California to Salt Lake City. That same daugh- 
ter, Sariah, died in San Bernardino in 1853; she was only 
twelve years old. 

Elizabeth Tanner and her five surviving sons—My- 
ron, Seth, Freeman, Joseph, and David—found an en- 
during home in Payson, Utah, in 1858. Although Myron 
would eventually move to Provo and Seth to northeast- 
ern Arizona, Elizabeth and her three youngest sons and 
their families would establish permanent homes in the 
Payson area. On his arrival in Payson, Joseph immediate- 
ly began establishing a farm; he was twenty-five years 
old. Two years later, in 1860, he fell in love with and mar- 
ried Elizabeth Clarke Haws; she had just turned seven- 
teen. When Elizabeth discovered that her new husband 
was functionally illiterate, she patiently taught him to 
read and write, thus preparing him for and enabling him 
to fulfill the important religious and civic responsibilities 
that would come to him over the years. 

Joseph and Elizabeth made many sacrifices for 
each other, for the Church, and for the community they 
loved. They would eventually have thirteen children, 


Original Payson Tabernacle 


but only five of these survived to adulthood. And only four 
lived to marry and have children of their own: their second 
son, Joseph Edward, died of a sudden illness at age nine- 
teen—just after having received his mission call to the British 
Isles. In 1868 Joseph Tanner was called to the Muddy Mission 
where he was expected to help establish settlements along 
the Muddy River north of Las Vegas. Interestingly, the two 
children born to Joseph and Elizabeth while Joseph was 
serving in an unforgiving desert environment both survived 
to adulthood and had large posterities. 

When the Muddy Mission came to an end following 
Brigham Young's 1870 visit to the Muddy River settlements 
and the destructive floods of that autumn, Joseph returned 
to Payson. He and Elizabeth would have six more children, 
all but one of whom died in infancy or childhood. Elizabeth 
was slow to recover after giving birth in March 1882 to the 
couple's thirteenth child, Addelade, who lived only two 
weeks. Elizabeth died five days later at age thirty-nine. Like 
her mother-in-law before her, Elizabeth Haws Tanner sacri- 
ficed all for her family and her faith. 


t n August 1871, just months after returning from the 
Muddy Mission, Joseph became bishop of the Payson 
Ward, a position he would hold for twenty years. The early 
history of Church leadership in Payson is rich, with two sons 
and a nephew of Brigham Young taking early turns as bishop 
of the Payson Ward. The history is also colorful, with another 
early Payson bishop allegedly tied to two vigilante murders 
in 1857. Before Joseph Tanner, the longest-serving Payson 
bishop was John B. Fairbanks, who served seven years begin- 
ning in 1862; he was released in 1869 when he received calls 
to consecutive missions in the eastern US and England. 

As Payson’s first long-term bishop, Joseph Tanner 
brought badly needed stability to the office. One of his first 
responsibilities was to oversee the completion of a new 
meetinghouse whose construction had begun in May 1870, 
more than a year earlier. Because the building was less than 
half-finished when he was called as bishop, Tanner felt an ur- 
gency to help ensure its timely completion. Largely through 
his energy and focus, the building—which was known as the 
Payson Tabernacle—was dedicated in July 1872 by President 
Wilford Woodruff. 

Like other bishops in the Church, Tanner had impor- 
tant fiscal stewardships. Most importantly, perhaps, he was 
responsible for the collection, storage, and distribution of 
tithing paid in kind through livestock, produce, and other 
goods. Payson's tithing office was regularly stocked with 
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such perishable items as meat, milk, cream, butter, eggs, and 
fresh produce as well as with nonperishable goods like grain 
or locally made household or farm implements. It fell to the 
bishop to oversee the timely distribution of these goods 

to those in need. Another crucial dimension of Tanner's 
financial stewardship, however, was ensuring that his ward 
members understood and implemented Brigham Young's 
plans for the economic self-sufficiency of Utah Territory. 

Although Brigham supported the construction of the 
railroad in order to bring immigrants and needed goods to 
Utah, he worried about potentially negative effects of the 
railroad on Utah’s economy and on the moral well-being of 
its inhabitants. Beginning in 1868 he encouraged Latter-day 
Saints to institute co-operative ventures to produce needed 
materials and goods; he also requested that the Saints buy 
only from one another to keep local economies healthy. Thus, 
soon after becoming bishop, Joseph automatically became 
president of the Payson Co-operative Institution, a position 
he held for the next decade and more. In this position, he 
helped establish several co-operative enterprises, beginning 
with a co-op store in 1872—followed by co-operative herd- 
ing grounds, a dairy company, and a meat market. 

Later on, as Church co-operatives were gradually re- 
placed by private Latter-day Saint businesses, Tanner “associ- 
ated himself closely with many of the mercantile enterprises 
of the city” and with commercial “affairs and institutions of 
the county.? He helped establish the Payson Stock Rais- 
ing Association, the Payson Butcher and Stock Association, 
and the Payson Creamery—enterprises designed to assist 
local ranchers and dairy farmers improve operations and 
obtain fair prices for what they produced. When the Payson 
Exchange Bank was organized, he was one of its original di- 
rectors. Seeing the opportunity to establish mills that would 
efficiently turn local wool into cloth, Tanner joined with 
individuals from Provo and other communities to establish 
the Provo Woolen Mills. 

But Tanner was sensitive to much more than the com- 
mercial needs of his community. When twenty-seven Latter- 


day Saint families from Switzerland settled in Payson, Joseph 
sought ways to meet their needs. Recognizing that virtually 
none of the adults spoke English, and knowing it would not 
be beneficial for them to attend Church meetings conducted 
in a language they didn’t understand, Joseph organized 
them into a German-speaking branch of the Payson Ward 
and accepted stewardship for their continued well-being. 


n addition to his responsibilities to the Saints in Payson, 

Tanner also helped oversee Church branches in the small- 
er nearby communities of Santaquin, Spring Lake, Salem, 
and Benjamin. Until wards replaced these branches during 
the late 1880s, Tanner made frequent early-morning horse- 
back or buggy trips to each of the outlying communities in 
turn, spending the ensuing day with Saints there. And Tanner 
was particularly kind to local Indian families who chose to re- 
main in the area rather than to relocate to reservation lands 
in Uintah Valley. Tanner's children recall that he welcomed lo- 
cal Indians into his home and invited them to join his family 
for meals. Joseph's second wife, Jannett, generally prepared 
the meals for Indian guests, and her daughters noted that “it 
little bothered her to [do so] since she was always cooking 
for a crowd anyway.”* 

While Joseph's “wandering life and the hardships con- 
nected with it” prevented him from attending school in his 
youth, as a city leader Joseph became an advocate for edu- 
cation and learning.’ In 1877, Joseph and other city leaders 
implemented a tax to create a public-supported educational 
system. With this change, Payson was among the first com- 
munities in Utah Territory to provide “free” public education 
for all children. Joseph also helped oversee the establish- 
ment of the city’s first public library. Books were obtained 
through a door-to-door canvass of city residents. 


Provo Woolen Mills 


During his time as bishop, Joseph saw Payson’s popula- 
tion grow by fifty percent—from around fourteen hundred 
to over twenty-one hundred persons, most of whom were 
Latter-day Saints. As did the need for spiritual leadership, the 
need for steady civic leadership also intensified over this time; 
thus, in addition to providing dedicated Church service, Jo- 
seph was actively involved in Payson’s civic affairs. Prior to his 
call to the Muddy Mission, Joseph had filled a two-year term 
on the Payson City Council. While serving as bishop, he was 
again a member of the city council from 1877 to 1879; he was 
then elected mayor for a four-year term from 1879 to 1883. 
From 1883 to 1885 he once again sat on the city council. 

In short, Joseph Smith Tanner led a remarkable and 
influential life. Besides serving as bishop for twenty years 
and a civil servant for ten, Joseph “developed into one of 
the most successful farmers, stockraisers, and businessmen 
of Utah County”°—while also encouraging and sustaining 
the commercial interests of fellow Saints. Above all, he loved 
his family and was a cherished exemplar to his children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. When he died in 
1910 at the age of seventy-six, the Salt Lake Herald declared 
that “never has there been a member more ready to make 
sacrifices for the benefit of the Church”; the Deseret News 
called him “one of the great men” who “laid the foundation 
stones for this State.” ij 


1 Yoseph Smith Tanner, Deseret News (22 Nov 1913). 


2 “Elizabeth Beswick Tanner, biographical memorial, Find-A- 
Grave, FindAGrave.com; memorial created by L. Despain (16 
Sep 2008). Online. 


3 Joseph S. Tanner Is Called Home,’ Deseret News (28 Jan 
1910); Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine, 448. 


4 William W. Tanner, ed., Joseph Smith Tanner: His Family, His 
Descendants, Their Families, with Submitted Histories (2009), 8. 


5 Orson F. Whitney, His- 
tory of Utah, 4 vols. 
(1892-1904), 4:379. 


6“Joseph Smith Tanner,’ 
Deseret News (22 Nov 
1913). 


7 "Death of Bishop J. 

|. [S.] Tanner Causes 
Whole City to Mourn 
Salt Lake Herald (30 Jan 
1910);“A Pioneer Laid 
to Rest,’ Deseret News 
(29 Jan 1910). 
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BY JAY H. BUCKLEY 


“Whe Timpanogos Indians—the original inhabitants of 
* Utah Valley—lived in villages along the Timpanogos 
(Provo) River and the shores of Timpanogos (Utah) 
Lake. But they regularly climbed the nearby bench— 
a large delta shaped by ancient wave action as Lake 
Bonneville began to drain. Although the rocky sagebrush-covered 
bench was not suitable for cultivation since it had no natural 
streams, the Timpanogos went there to find crickets and rodents 
or to hunt the antelope, deer, elk, and bison that grazed freely 
throughout the foothills, benches, and floors of the valley.’ 
Brigham Young's vanguard pioneers of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 
Soon, pioneers traveled south into Utah Valley to hunt and ex- 
plore and to chase after stray cattle. In April 1849 Young granted 
John S. Higbee and thirty families permission to travel forty-five 
miles south of Salt Lake City and found Fort Utah in a promising 
spot near Provo River. A few years later, as early settlers moved 
from Fort Utah, they established the town of Provo two miles 
to the east. In 1850, Congress had created the Utah Territory; 
within it, the territorial legislature would afterwards designate six 


counties, one of which was Utah County—encompassing Utah 
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Valley—with Provo as the county seat. Over the 
next few decades, the Saints throughout Utah Valley 
displaced and dispossessed the Timpanogos and re- 
named Utah Lake and the Provo and Jordan Rivers.” 

During the early 1850s Brigham Young 
directed that a territorial dirt road be built, one 
connecting settlements in northern and southern 
Utah Territory. This road stretched north to south along 
what the Saints originally named Provo Bench, the 
future site of Orem. The Provo River Bottoms marked 
the traditional dividing line between Provo and Provo 
Bench.’ Regarding the expansive bench Young proph- 
esied, “Someday all this sagebrush will disappear. Water 
will be taken out of the Provo River in canals for irriga- 
tion, and this land will become a beautiful garden spot 
where many kinds of delicious fruit and vegetables will 
be grown, beautiful homes will be erected, and Provo 
and Pleasant Grove will be as one solid city.”* 

It took some time for Young’s vision to reach frui- 
tion. Lack of water proved the greatest deficiency to 
pioneering on Provo Bench. Pioneers initially found the 
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bench only suitable for grazing. Enterprising Latter-day 


Saints formed the Provo Bench Canal and Irrigation 
Company in 1863 and, by 1864, a portion of Provo 
River water flowed onto the bench through the six- 
foot-wide, thirty-inch-deep canal, eventually irrigating 
several thousand acres of farms and orchards. In time, 
farmhouses would spring up along the territorial road, 
and artery roads would branch from it. Settlement on 
the bench would occur in “Gentile fashion” Instead of 
being clustered together in regular city blocks, bench 
homes were scattered along either side of the bluff’s 
meandering roads, with farms and outbuildings spread- 
ing on either side or behind these homes. In 1926 the 
“Old Territorial Road” would become US Highway 89, 
present-day State Street. 

Back in 1864 as water 
began flowing through the 
Provo Bench Canal, however, 
the truly hard work of grubbing 
sagebrush, constructing irriga- 
tion ditches, and preparing the 
land for farming was still ahead. 
Because the bench was formed 
over millennia through forceful 
wave action that deposited layer 
after layer of heavy sediment, 
the early settlers quickly learned 
a fact that current Orem resi- 
dents still lament: the bench is 
comprised of some of the rocki- 
est soil on God’s green earth. 


To induce more Saints to take on the difficult challenges 
of farming on the bench, George A. Smith received free 
land there in 1867 with the assumption that he would 
develop it. Provo City leaders proposed a townsite on 
Provo Bench the following year; it failed. In 1869, the 
federal land office opened in Salt Lake City, and Utah 
settlers began filing homestead claims. Initially, Provo 
Bench was one of the least popular sites in the territory. 
To attract more families to it, Latter-day Saint pioneers 
with small farms there knew they needed to dig wells for 
fresh water. Unfortunately, their first attempts proved 
unsuccessful. But in 1870 Dan Buchner finally suc- 
ceeded in digging a wet well, and other families used his 
methods to dig their own. 


bout 1875, 

Irish con- 
verts Thomas and 
Mary Ann Benson 
Cordner filed for a 
160-acre homestead 
on the bench, paying 
$1.25 per acre—a 
total of $200. In 1877 
the couple and their 
five children became 
the first family to live 


year-round atop the 
bench by hunkering down in a dugout—a mostly under- 
ground habitation with a roof made of poles or planks 
and often covered with sod or long grass—at approxi- 
mately 1200 East and 200 South in present-day Orem. 
Before this time, farmers and ranchers with property 

on the bench lived in Provo and “commuted” to the 
bench on horseback or in wagons. Besides leading the 
slowly growing vanguard that called the bench home, 
the Cordners also built one of the first permanent brick 


homes there. Constructed about 1896, it still stands—af- 
ter being remodeled in 1910 and again in 2005—at pres- 
ent-day 305 South 900 East in Orem. The Cordners’ son 
Alexander was the first baby born on the bench, making 
his appearance (to the delight of his Irish parents) on 
March 17, 1879. Thomas also served as director of the 
Provo Bench and Irrigation Company and successfully 


grew strawberries and everbearing raspberries. 

Other families soon joined the Cordners. Thomas 
Barrett Sr. and Sarah Stott Bladon had joined the 
Church of Jesus Christ in 
1851 and emigrated from 
England in 1873 with their 
five children. Barrett filed 
a homestead claim for 160 
acres of Section 15 of the 
Provo Bench Township on 
April 8, 1878. In addition to 
their modest home, their property—centered at about 63 


North 400 West in present-day Orem—contained a barn 
and a granary together with several sheds and outbuild- 
ings. Given that the Barretts raised sugar cane and made 
their own molasses, they also owned and operated the 
only sorghum mill in Utah County at the time. 

During the mid-1870s John H. Carter Sr. acquired 
from Benjamin Bachman eighty- 
five acres of farmland on a flat 
benchlet or step located about a 
third of the way up the eastern 
slope of Provo Bench. This benchlet 
stretched just over three miles north 
to south and was, in some places, 


nearly half a mile wide. Carter 
considered himself primarily a farmer, and he and his 
boys prided themselves on the canal they dug to bring 
irrigation water from the mouth of the canyon to their 
fields. Nevertheless, he operated a successful blacksmith 
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shop on the side, and 
between the farm 
and the shop there 
was plenty to keep 
himself and his sons 
busy. Indeed, when 
some of his sons built 

homes nearby, their extended family settlement became 
known as Carterville, and the road that ran through their 
property is still known today as Carterville Road. This 
road stretched along the benchlet from about 1700 North 
in present-day Provo to a point just beyond today’s Orem 
Center Street where it dropped down into the Provo River 
Bottoms. Continuing north, it skirted the eastern base of 
the Provo Bench as far as the mouth of Provo Canyon— 
to a point just beyond today’s 800 North in Orem. During 
the 1980s North Carterville Road was lost to the develop- 
ment of Provos industrial parks north of Orem Center 
Street.While a section of old Carterville Road between 
400 South and Center Street in Orem remains in use as a 
bike and hiking trail, Carterville Road itself now ends at 
the intersection with Orem’s 400 South. 


eanwhile, the William Albert and Grace Nuttall 

Jersey Farm in Grandview—the southern end of 
Provo Bench (which remains today within Provo city 
limits)—was acquiring a territory-wide reputation for 
its herd of registered Jerseys. Known as one of the most 
successful dairy operations in the territory, the dairy 
farm produced high quality milk and cream that was 
distributed throughout the valley. The dairy cattle them- 
selves consistently won top prizes at the Utah County 
and Utah State Fairs.° 

Raymond Partridge described his first boyhood 

impression of the bench in the mid-1880s: “The whole 
country was covered with sage brush. A few trees, 
‘Balm of Gilliad’ or poplar, told us where farmers had 
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Nuttall Jersey Farm 


in Grandview 


their adobe or log cabins. It didn’t look inviting to us.” 
Inviting or not, Raymond’s family had moved there by 
1889, and Raymond’s reminiscences provide a snap- 
shot of what life was like growing up in pioneer-Orem. 
He recounted activities like collecting spring water in 
barrels to haul up the narrow dugway to the top of the 
bench; planting and cultivating alfalfa, corn, and pota- 
toes; fetching poles and lumber from Pole Canyon and 
South Fork with his team of horses; grubbing sagebrush 
and using it for fuel; harvesting and storing crops each 
fall; and, during winters, cutting ice from Utah Lake to 
stock the family ice cellar. Leisurely activities included 
fishing in the Provo River, hunting for small game, chas- 
ing rabbits on horseback, hiking Timpanogos, going for 
picnics in Provo Canyon, enjoying sleighrides, attending 
parades, “pulling” candy—and bathing, boating, and 
watching the horse and boat races and shooting matches 
at the Geneva Bathing Resort next 
to Utah Lake.° At age twenty-four 
Raymond married Maud Eliza- 
beth Wentz, and the two settled 
permanently and raised their 
family on what would become—in 
another two decades—the city of 
Orem and Orem Bench.’ 


By the 1890s strong popu- Raymond Partridge 
lation growth on the bench was 

spurred by a growing recognition of its being ideally 
suited to fruit and vegetable production. Even more 


than surrounding communities, the bench seemed to 
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Left: the Sharon Schgolwas located at 300 a 
North State StreeteBelow: the Spencer School 
was located at 800South State Street. ¢* 


foster family closeness—and the establishment 
of family businesses that bound families together 
and were passed on for generations. Too, the 
bench offered spectacular views of the surround- 
ing valley: to the west were Utah Lake, Cedar 
Valley, and the Oquirrh and Traverse Mountains; 
to the east and south were the towering Wasatch 
Mountains and nearby cities; and to the north, of 
course, was Mount Timpanogos. 

Population growth in turn necessitated 
school construction on the bench, given that Provo 
Bench families had separated from Provo City for tax 
purposes in 1881. From 1880 to 1883 the McKinsey- 
Otto Poulson adobe home was used as the bench’s 
first school, albeit a makeshift one. In February 1883 
the Provo Bench School District No. 18 paid William 
Roberts $48 for a three-acre parcel at what is now the 
southeast corner of 800 South and State Street. There, 
Provo Bench residents quickly put up a rough building 
large enough to hold the area’s students in grades one 
through eight. This first school building was actually a 
twenty-by-thirty-foot log cabin, likely with plastered 
walls and a wood floor. There was a large wood burn- 
ing stove at its center; there were three windows each 
on its west and east sides. The entrance door was on the 
south. Two eighteen-foot split-log benches were placed 
on either side of the classroom, one in front of the other; 
each bench comfortably held about twelve students. 
Boys sat on one side of the classroom, girls on the other. 
Each student purchased her or his own supplies—a 
slate, chalk, and a reader.’ In 1890 Edward Partridge 
added a two-room brick addition to the school, with 
one room serving as a large classroom and the other as 
a hall. Ada John, Samuel Bunnell, and William K. Henry 
were among the first teachers at this school.? Luzon 
Crosby points out that, in the early days of Provo Bench, 
“school attendance was very irregular.” Many students 


did not begin the school year “until after the fall work 


was done, and they stopped coming when the spring 
work began?” 

At some point this first school was named Spencer 
School (later, Spencer Elementary) in honor of Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903), the nineteenth-century British 
philosopher and sociologist. A group of young married 
couples had persuaded Irving Pratt, one of the school’s 
teachers, to conduct an evening class in parenting; the 
text that Pratt chose was Spencer’s Education: Intellec- 
tual, Moral, and Physical (1861).'' Comprised of four 
essays, the volume championed parental (or instructor) 
sympathy and kindness; insisted that instructors or par- 
ents let children learn from the consequences of their 
own behavior rather than disciplining them through 
enforced punishments; and advocated the cultivation 
in children of lasting skills like self-sufficiency, listening 
and problem solving, and physical exercise.’ These were 
principles already familiar to and respected by many 
Provo Bench families, and despite Spencer’s agnosticism 
and other beliefs incompatible with Latter-day Saint 
convictions, the name of the school stuck. By 1912, the 
school’s log cabin section had been removed, and its 
brick annex was remodeled and expanded as a two- 
story, eight-room building. In the meantime, a second 
Provo Bench elementary school—Sharon School (300 
North State Street)—had been built in 1894; it was in 
turn replaced with a larger brick structure in 1909." 
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s the number of families grew, 
A: did Church membership. 
Latter-day Saints organized a Sunday 
School (1883) and their leaders 
established the Timpanogos (later, Orem Eleventh) 
Ward—the “mother ward of Orem’”—in November 
1885. Apostle David W. Patten’s 
nephew, Thomas Jefferson Patten 
Sr., donated land on Church Street 
(now 800 South) for a meetinghouse, 
and the Timpanogos Drama Club 
gave proceeds of play performances to 
help finance its construction. Begun 
in 1865 and completed in 1898, the 
still-in-use chapel at 420 East has served primarily 


religious but also many social and civic functions over 
the past century and more. Carterville’s Hooper Ditch 
offered a suitable location to perform baptisms. Bishop 
Peter M. Wentz and wife Minerva Boren Call raised 
their family on the corner of 800 East and 800 South, 
and their son Ray V. Wentz served as the first Latter-day 
Saint missionary called from the Timpano- 
gos Ward (1895-98). Bishop Wentz served 
his congregation from 1885 to 1903 when he 
was replaced by Bishop Otis L. Terry Jr."* The 
first Relief Society presidency on the bench 
was called and set apart in 1886 and Primary 
activities for children began in 1889. 

As the community blossomed, so did 
the fruit trees—and vegetable plants, vines, 
and flowers. Indeed, as Orem's 
canal system improved, crops 
flourished. Strongly feeling they 
would be successful, Newell 
Knight Sr. and Newel Knight Jr. 
planted the bench’s first orchard 
in 1885—a large peach orchard. 
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Other families experimented with growing apples, 


pears, and cherries to see how such fruits would fare 
in the soil and at the marketplace. James Stratton, his 
son John Henry Stratton, and John’s wife Emma Evans 
established a large orchard on the bench in 1887. As did 
many other growers on the bench, the Strattons believed 
that producing fruit was necessarily a family business. 
Their descendants still operate one of the few remaining 
Orem orchards. Stephen I. Bunnell, Jr., and wife Mary 
Elizabeth Gammon built an adobe home in 1892, four 
years before Utah’s statehood. Bunnell served a mission 
in California for the Church of Jesus Christ, and on 
his return, he played Johnny Appleseed, using seed he 
brought with him to introduce Red Delicious apples to 
the Provo Bench; he shipped a part of his harvest by rail 
back to California.’ 

As orchards began to dot the bench, some families 


determined to fill other market niches. Several farmers 


Peach orchard on Provo bench, Utah. Early 1900's 


~UVU Pioneer Home 


As a symbolic tribute to the Bunnell family home, this pio=: 
neer house was constructed on the Utah Valley University 
Campus in 2013 using the soft-fired bricks from the origital 
Structure. In 1892, Stephen Ithamer Bunnell Jr. and Mary 
Elizabeth Gammon Bunnell built their farm on 60 acres 
prior to the establishment of the Orem township. Stephen 
planted 52 trees and his wife planted roses and other 
flowers around their home. 


A large packing shed, 

barn, chicken coop, pig 
pen, root cellar, animal 
sheds; outhouse andia 
racetrack for training 
Stephen's thoroughbred J 
race: horses were also 
built on this site, 


In 1966, Wilson W, Sorensen, president of Utah Technical 


College, persuaded the state to acquire the home with the), ik 
surrounding land for the present-day campus. The otiginak: 


home stood where the Student Life and Wellhess Center 
now stands. 


Once part of a sixty-acre farm and orchard, the Bunnell famly home 
was the oldest building on the Utah Valley University campus. In 2012, 
the home was torn down to make way for a new building on campus, 
the Student Life and Wellness Center. In 2013, a smaller replica was 
built with bricks from the original home and is now located next to 
the Sparks Automotive Building on the south end of campus. 


See Nick 
Mathews, 
“Utah Valley 
University’s 
historic 
Bunnell home 
being torn 
down,’ June 

1, 2012, Salt 
Lake Tribune, 
online. 
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devoted sections of their fields to oye: i 
strawberries, a fast-growing crop ; 
that could produce abundantly the 
same year it was planted. Fresh strawberries sold for 
twenty-five cents a quart. During strawberry harvest 
times, neighborhood kids hired on—even though 
school might still be in session. Within a few decades, 
Orem’s vast orchards and extensive vegetable gardens 
were producing hundreds of tons of fresh peaches, 
apples, pears, tomatoes, sugar beets, and other crops. 
While much of each harvest was consumed locally, 
increasing quantities were shipped to other destina- 
tions inside and outside Utah Territory. The Orem area 
became well-known as the “Garden City of Utah”!® 

In 1913 Martin B. Walker filled some crates with 
fruit and set them by the side of the road to attract the 
attention of potential customers as 
they passed by. Word spread and 
new customers appeared the next 
day. Walker would soon build a per- 
manent roadside fruit stand—which 
he named “This is the Place”’—to 
display his produce. Other growers 
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followed his lead, and many other fruit and vegetable 
stands sprouted up along State Street, most of them 
utilized only during the late summer and early fall. 


anish immigrant Jorgen Christian Nielsen con- 
D tributed to others’ perceptions of Orem's growing 
prosperity through his beautiful Lake View (alternately, 
Lakeview) Garden. Nielsen's family settled just below 
the southwest rim of Provo Bench in 1876, building a 
small three-room home about 500 feet from the corner 
of present-day 2000 South and Sandhill Road, where 
they reared eight children. Nielsen had a “green thumb,” 
acquired from his uncle who had helped design and 
had been employed at the world-renowned Kongens 
Have (“King’s Garden”) in 
Denmark. In 1880, Nielsen 
began clearing the forty- 
acre plot of land around his 
home, initiating the multi- 
year project of creating 
there a similar garden park. 
Lake View Garden eventu- 
ally included a fountain, at 
least ten picnic gazebos, and 
an open-air dance floor to complement the meticulously 
landscaped garden. The horticulture featured numer- 
ous flowering plants, shrubs, bushes, vines, and trees in 
European-style beds separated by paths and walkways. 
Nielsen also constructed a revolving circle-swing with 
twelve seats. The tree-like structure, with swings hang- 
ing between its “branches,” was attached to a crossbeam 
at its base. A man (or mule) at each end of the cross- 
beam powered the swing in its slow rotations. To help 
finance the project and garner family income, Nielsen’s 
wife, Annie Byer Nielsen, sold refreshments: homemade 


ice cream, popcorn, soda water, and sandwiches. For 
residents of the bench and surrounding communities, 
there was nothing to compare: Nielsen had created one 
of the most beautiful gardens in the West. By 1910, 
however, irrigation drainage from the bench above was 
turning Nielsen's paradise into a marsh; and by 1915 
the garden had been abandoned. In recent years, Orem 
City has recreated many of the features and much of 
the ambience of Lake View Garden through a unique 
neighborhood recreational facility, Nielsen’s Grove Park, 
located precisely where Nielsen’s original garden was 
(931 South Sandhill Road) and dedicated to Nielsen's 
memory. A replica of the Nielsen family home serves as 
a park museum. 


s Provo Bench grew and changed, businesses 
hanged along with it. In 1901, for example, Jens 
Peter Pederson had established a blacksmith shop on 
400 South to help serve the farmers in the area. As the 
automobile became more popular and more affordable, 
Pederson expanded his business to include auto repair 


*4 Lucien Nunn’s Po 
Plant in/Provo Canyon 


Pi 


services. Not only could he sharpen a plow and fix a 
cartwheel, he mended the “truck beds and trailers” that 
farmers on the bench started using. Even earlier, Melissa 
L. McBride had noticed that the privately operated Sha- 
ron Post Office was not using all the space in the stone 
building it occupied at 530 North State. So, about 1890, 
she rented the open space and started a small mercantile 
store, sharing the building with the 
post office until 1902. Entrepreneur 
and educator Lucien Nunn and 
his brother Paul literally electrified 
Utah when Lucien expanded his 
Colorado-based Telluride Power 
Company and moved its corporate 


office—and his personal residence— 
to Nunn’s Station three miles up Provo Canyon. Nunn 
realized he could generate electricity near the mouth of 
Provo Canyon by diverting water from Provo River into 
wooden flumes along the canyon wall and then run- 
ning the water through turbine generators as it fell back 
into the river. In short, Nunn devised a way to generate 
power without significantly diminishing flow in Provo 
River or the irrigation canals it fed. Completed in 1904 
near the mouth of the canyon and on the Provo Bench 
side of the river, the Olmstead Power Plant provided 
reliable alternating-current electricity to Provo Bench 
and Provo—which were among the first western towns 
to boast street lights and electrical power. The Olmstead 
plant also incorporated the Telluride Institute, a kind of 
early technical college that trained engineers.'” 
Throughout its pioneer era—from the time of its first 
permanent settlers in 1875 through the early years of the 
twentieth century—Provo Bench remained an unincor- 
porated community. Although it had formally separated 
itself from Provo in 1881, it remained thirty years later a 
town without a formal name or a unifying identity. For 
many of those thirty years, residents had referred to their 
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town as “Sharon,” a 
name chosen in honor 
of Sharon, Vermont, 
the birthplace of Joseph 
Smith—and also in rec- 
ognition of its biblical 
meaning as a level delta stretching between mountains 
and water. This name survives today in the names of two 
stakes on the bench—the Orem Sharon and Orem Sharon 
Park Stakes'*—and in the names of the wards comprising 
them; it also survives in the Sharon Cultural Education 
Recreation Association (SCERA), established in 1933 as 
the city’s center for the arts and family cultural recreation. 


y 1910 local growers and producers were applying 

pressure on their fellow residents to incorporate 
as a city. Most growers and producers were members 
of the Provo Bench Commercial 
Club, which generated an intriguing 
idea. The Club proposed that some 
of its prominent members approach 
Walter C. Orem, president of the Salt 
Lake and Utah Electric Interurban 
Railroad, with an offer. If he would 
agree to finance and build a sixty- 
seven-mile electric rail line from Salt 
Lake City to Payson—and to create 
a prominent station on the bench—the line would be 
named in his honor, as would the city on the bench and 
its station. President Orem heartily accepted the offer, 
promptly securing a two-million-dollar loan and initiat- 
ing surveys of rights-of-way. For the most part, local 
workers completed all construction. Two-man teams 
with six horses harnessed together plowed and graded 
the roadbed. Others constructed overpasses, installed 
ties, and laid track. Still others built supports and strung 
the overhead catenary that would carry up to 1500 volts 
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of electricity to power the trains. By 1913, four gas-and- 


electric trains traveled from Salt Lake to American Fork 
daily. Within a year, nearly a thousand passengers were 
riding the Interurban each day. When the last length of 
track was formally laid in Payson in May 1916, people 
traveled by buggy and by car to commemorate the 
event. Walter Orem drove a ceremonial golden spike 
marking completion of the Orem Line. 

At an important town meeting in April 1914, 
residents met to determine the official name of their 
town. “Sharon” was a natural choice supported by many 
of those in attendance. “Timpanogos” and “Canyon 
City” were also proposed. In the end, however, and 
pressured by what was now calling itself the Orem 
Commercial Club, two-thirds of the 1,664 residents 
voted to name the town after Walter C. Orem. When 
Orem City was officially incorporated May 5, 1919, 
the town was not only formally independent from 
Provo but had transitioned—after seven decades of 
being “Provo Bench’—from a pioneer identity to a 
modern one." Soon the town had its own culinary 
water system and the Voice of Sharon newspaper, to- 
gether with its own Latter-day Saint stakes. 

Because the Orem Line featured thirty-nine stops 
throughout the Salt Lake and Utah Valleys, growers, 
producers, and other business owners could easily ship 
or receive goods at a local station. Accordingly, enter- 
prising businessmen found ways to increase canning 
operations in the county. The Provo Canning Company 
had been established on Provo Bench in April 1888; its 
name was changed to Garden City Canning Company 


about 1901. It operated successfully for more than a 


decade after that, even building a second plant in Provo 
during the early 1900s, but declared bankruptcy in 
1916, partly because of competition from newer and 
more efficient companies. The Lehi Canning Company, 
established in 1915, had short-term success but closed 
two years after its opening. The dominant Utah County 
facility was the Pleasant Grove Canning Company, 
established in Pleasant Grove in 1916. In 1919 it built a 
second plant in Orem at 325 West 700 North (now 700 
North Orem Boulevard)—an advantageous location 
just off the Orem Line. In fact, today’s Orem Boulevard 
is built over the old Orem Line right-of-way. Pleasant 
Grove Canning purchased the Pacific Coast Canners 
facility in Provo in 1938 (located at about 1200 West 100 
North), and then merged with Ogden’s Utah Canning 
Company in 1960 to form Utah Packers, Inc.”° 

As local canneries prospered, growers began pro- 
ducing larger crops of perishables like tomatoes, peach- 
es, and pears. This led to additional crop diversification, 
and some farmers began planting sugar beets, a decision 
which stimulated construction of sugar beet processing 
facilities in Lakeview and Lindon. The new plants, in 
turn, motivated additional Orem farmers to plant sugar 
beets. In short, new companies came to Orem because 


of growers’ successes, and new businesses, in turn, influ- 


enced growers’ future crop choices. Collectively, growers 
and businesses complemented one another in increasing 
Orem’s vitality and prosperity.’ 

The construction of Geneva Steel during the World 
War II era brought significant population increases and 
local government growth; it also initiated Orem’s transi- 
tion from an agricultural community to an expanding 
urban center. Orchards gradually succumbed to retail 
and residential development. The opening of University 
Mall (now University Place) in 1973 cemented Orem’s 
late twentieth-century role as Utah County’s commercial 
center. And the move of Utah Technical College from 
central Provo to southwest Orem in 1977 is indicative 
of Orem’s own evolution. Utah Technical College began 
in 1941 as a very limited certificate-granting school 
operating out of a single home in south Provo. Now, 
as Utah Valley University, it is the largest university in 
the state of Utah, offering a unique blend of vocational 
programs and traditional undergraduate and gradu- 
ate degree programs. Similarly, Orem evolved from a 
seemingly insignificant farmhouse or two atop a dry, 
sagebrush-covered bench into a garden community 
filled with fruit orchards, vegetable gardens, and dairy 
farms—and finally into a diverse family-, commerce-, 
and culture-centered city of more than 100,000 residents 
who celebrated Orem's centennial in 2019. fi 


1 My thanks to Lon and Reva Bowen 
and Clyde and Helen Weeks, whose 
enthusiasm for Orem's history has done 
much to shape and preserve it. See Joel 
C. Janetski, The Ute of Utah Lake Univer- 
sity of Utah Anthropological Papers, No. 
116 (1991); Sondra G. Jones, Being and 
Becoming Ute: The Story ofan American 
People (2019). 

2 For the first few years of Provo's his- 
tory after its founding, see D. Robert 
Carter, Founding Fort Utah: Provo’s Native 
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Inhabitants, Early Explorers, and First Year 
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vols. (2005; 2007) and Richard N. Holzapfel, 
History of Utah County (1999). 


3 Orem and Provo are now home to a 
quarter of a million people, with Orem's 
population approximately 100,000. Orem 
comprises 18.5 square miles of land and is 
currently the fifth-largest city in Utah. The 
City of Orem is bordered by Lindon on the 
north, Vineyard on the west, and Provo on 
the south and east. Orem histories include 
Jay H. Buckley and Chase Arnold, Orem 
(2010), Kenneth L. Cannon, Il, A Very Eligible 
Place: Provo & Orem, An Illustrated History 
(1987), Orem Bicentennial History Com- 
mittee, It Happened in Orem (1978), Orem 
Historic Preservation Advisory Commis- 
sion, Orem Historic Homes and Sites of Inter- 
est (2009), Clyde E. Weeks, Jr, Sagebrush to 
Steel (1961), and Charlene Winters, City of 
Orem (2019). 


4 Recorded in the diary of Ben H. Bullock 
and cited in Winters 12. 
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5 Lon Bowen and Reva Bowen, Early Orem 
Homesteader’s Profiles, 1870-1900 (1996). 


6 Raymond Partridge, “Early Days on the 
Provo Bench,’8. Manuscript located in the 
Orem Public Library, Orem, Utah. Also see 
Don Norton, et. al., Our Vineyard Heritage 
(2000). 

7 Myrl Wentz and Maude Partridge Tidd, 
“Raymond and Maud Elizabeth Wentz Par- 
tridge/’ Orem-Geneva Times (22 Mar 2000): 
2; Newpapers.com. Online. 


8 Luzon Crosby, “The Birth of an Institu- 
tion—Spencer Elementary: Our School)’ 
typescript, self-published, 1960; City of 
Orem: School Yearbooks, Spencer Elementary 
School, Spencer Elementary School History, 
1959-1960, 4, 5. Online. 


9 Other early Orem educators were Henry 
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Aird, Tay and Bora Chase, “Mr Chalmer, 
Della Green, Rilla Hiatt, Frank McGraw, W. K. 
Nelson, Minnie Noble, Sadie Talmage Pat- 
ten, Florence Rogers, Hanna Belle Smith, 
Gertrude Thurman, and Ray and Lillie 
Wentz (Bowen and Bowen; Crosby 4). 


0 Crosby 5. 
1 Ibid. 


2 Acton, Harry Burrows. “Herbert Spencer, 
British Philosopher’ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Jul 1998; rev. Apr 2020. Online. 


3 Until 1912 only elementary grades were 
available in Orem. A combined junior high 
and high school, Lincoln High School, was 
built at 800 South State (across the street 
from Spencer School) in 1921. Ora Cun- 
ningham was the school's first principal; 
there were eight students in its first gradu- 
ating class in 1922. With the completion 
of Orem High School in 1956 (replaced 

on its original site in 2010), Lincoln again 
became a junior high school; it was razed 
in 1975. Later, the Alpine School District 
added Mountain View and Timpanogos 
High Schools to the city. 


14 The Sharon Stake was the “mother 
stake” of Orem. Created in 1929 with Presi- 
dent Arthur V. Watkins as its first president, 
the stake was divided in 1947 to create 

a second stake, the Orem Stake. It was 
divided again in 1952 to create yet another 
stake, the Sharon East Stake, comprised 

of wards situated within Provo boundar- 
ies. In December 1968, the current Orem 
Utah Sharon Stake center building was 
dedicated by Hugh B. Brown. 


15 The Bunnell pioneer home is one of 
he last remnants of nineteenth-century 
pioneer architecture in Orem and was the 
first Orem residence listed on the National 
Register of Historic Sites. In 1966 the Utah 
Technical College (now Utah Valley 
University) purchased the property and 
restored the home; it became part of the 
UVU campus. 


16 Gary Daynes and Richard |. Kimball, “By 
Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them’: A Cultural 
History of Orchard Life in Utah Valley,’ Utah 
Historical Quarterly 69.3 (Summer 2001): 
215-31; April Chabries, The Best Crop: A 
History of Orchard Farming in Orem, Utah, 
videocassette (2002). 


17 Hugh T. Lovin, “Lucien Nunn, Provo 
Entrepreneur, and His Hydropower Realm 
in Utah and Idaho/’ Utah Historical Quar- 
terly 76.2 (2008): 132-47. Nunn expanded 
operations in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Idaho before selling Telluride Power 
Company and its assets to a New York 
holding company, Electric Bond and 
Share Corporation, in 1912; later that year, 
Telluride Power Company was purchased 
by Utah Power and Light. 


18 It also survives in the name of the 
Provo Sharon East Stake—comprised of 
wards in northeast Provo—created in 
1952 when the Sharon Stake was divided 
for the second time. 


19 Clyde Weeks Jr. explains, “The strategy 
in using the name Orem was that it would 
be a high honor to Mr. Orem, and that the 
community might receive some worth- 
while favors from the railway promoter 
who lived in Salt Lake City. Mr. Orem was 
properly impressed and bought a 40-acre 
townsite in the 800 North State Street area, 
hoping that the town would centralize 
there" (9). 


20 Don Strack, “Utah's Canning Industry: 
List of Canneries and Canning Companies, 
UtahRails.net, 20 Dec 2019. Online. 


21 The SL&U Railroad offered special 
annual rates for agricultural shipments; 
through its ties to the SL&U, the Orem Line 
maintained committed and loyal custom- 
ers. Even in 1929, the year of the stock 
market crash, railroads carried 817 carloads 
of Utah fruits and 2,767 carloads of Utah 
vegetables from Utah Valley, mostly to 
markets in California. 


BY KEITH LAWRENCE 


here are, according to Online Utah, seventy-one cities, 

towns, and places in Utah County, including eight ghost 

towns: Colton, Dividend, Forest City, Homansville, Man- 

ning, Mosida, Thistle, and Tucker.’ There are twenty-six 
designated “places,” or “generally uninhabited geographical locations.”” 
Some “places” in Utah County—like Vivian Park or Geneva—currently 
have (or are planned for) permanent residents and should probably be 
categorized as towns. 

Regardless, that still leaves thirty-six designated towns and cities in 
Utah County.’ Pioneer readers may wonder why only a fraction of these 
have received close attention in this and the previous issue of the magazine. 

We have given primary attention to cities with nineteenth-century 
pioneer histories, and we have focused on the larger trunk communities 
from which later settlements branched. Some of the cities outside our 
focus are among Utah County’s fastest growing communities today. These 
cities are late-twentieth-century or even twenty-first-century phenom- 
ena—cities like Woodland Hills and Elk Ridge in the south and Eagle 
Mountain and Cedar Hills in the north. And although the northern cities 
of Highland, Saratoga Springs, Cedar Fort, and Fairfield were settled early 
on, they remained small, unincorporated villages for a century or more— 
and so have not been our primary focus. 
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Then there is the special case of Draper. In 1990 
the city’s southern boundary was extended over the 
Traverse Mountain ridgeline and into Utah County. 
In fact, several homes atop the ridge are built on the 
county line, with some rooms in one county and 
some in the other; the owners pay property taxes to 
both Utah and Salt Lake Counties.* Given that the 
founding and history of Draper are bound to Salt 
Lake County, we note its important contemporary 
ties to Utah County only in passing. 

While not trunk communities, a dozen or more 
Utah County towns with nineteenth-century pioneer 
roots have played significant roles in the European 
American history of Utah Valley—and, moving from 
north to south, we take this opportunity to spotlight 
historical moments associated with each. 


HIGHLAND 


L mythol- 
ogy asserts 
that Highland was 


named by some 


of its first Scottish Alexander 
Adamson 


George 
Cunningham 


settlers—Alexan- 
der Adamson, George Cunningham, Peter Smith— 
who claimed the bench setting high above the valley 
floor reminded them of their beloved homes in the 
Scottish Highlands. Charles T. Greenland wryly 
questions the similarity of Utah’s sagebrush-and-des- 
ert landscape to the Scottish Highland’s richly green, 
glacially carved valleys.° 

In Greenland’s words, Highland was “a free- 
lance settlement,’ not a planned one. “No one was 
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‘called’ to settle Highland,” he writes. 


They just did. Highland farmsteads averaged 
131 acres whereas in other nearby towns 
(Lehi, American Fork, Alpine) about 60% 

of the lots were 10 acres or less. It has been 
suggested that some of those who moved to 
Highland were actually trying to hide from 
Brigham Young so he wouldnt send them 
on a mission to some God-forsaken place 
where they didn't want to go.° 


The 1880 Census shows, however, that such sug- 
gestions were more good-spirited joking than real: 
there were eighty-eight persons living in the High- 
land area that year, nearly all of whom were engaged 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ. “It is impos- 
sible to write about Highland,’ Greenland declares, 
“without writing about the Church.”” The 1900 
Census shows an increase of just over one hundred 
residents for a total of 195. Following its incorpora- 
tion in 1977 the city has had very strong growth, and 
its 2020 population is estimated to be nearly 20,000. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


he nineteenth-century history of Saratoga 

Springs began in 1884 when John Beck and fel- 
low investors established a resort around some of 
the area’s many hot springs. Although the property 
would change hands several times, Saratoga Springs 
remained a resort destination for most of a century. 
Indeed, the historical resort area remains in private 
hands today as a reception and conference center.’ 

Saratoga Springs was incorporated as a com- 

munity of about 1,000 in 1997; its 2020 population is 
now estimated at just under 35,000. Eight elementary 
schools, two middle schools, and one high school 
have been built there since 2004." In 2017 President 
Thomas S. Monson announced that The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints would erect a new 
temple in Saratoga Springs. Construction of the temple 
is now well underway. 


CEDAR FORT 


he original name of Cedar Fort, Utah—located 

in Cedar Valley, west of Utah Lake—may have 
originated in 1851 with its first settlers, the Alfred 
Bell family. The town itself was officially settled in 
1852 by three families sent by Brigham Young; by 
legislative act in 1856, it became the seat of Cedar 
County, which existed until 1862 when Utah County 
absorbed the sparsely populated area. The first fort 
was constructed of poles obtained from local juniper 
trees growing in abundance—which (as was also 
the case with Iron County’s Cedar City a few years 
earlier) were mistaken by the settlers as cedar trees 
because of their smell.'! The residents began building 
a more substantial fort with a thick stone wall in 1855 
or 1856 during the unfolding of the Walker War, but 


the wall was never completed. 

One of the early families to settle in Cedar Valley 
was that of Allen Weeks and his wife Sarah Jane Ben- 
nett. Called in the early summer of 1852 as captain 
of the overland wagon company that bears his name, 
Weeks crossed the plains with about 241 other Latter- 
day Saints, arriving in Salt Lake Valley in October. 

In his company were members of his wife's family, 
including her mother and her younger brother, Eli, 
and Eli’s new bride, Louisa.” 

Only days after their arrival in Salt Lake, Weeks 
and his family were called with a few other families to 
settle in Cedar Valley. Weeks was ordained presiding 
elder of the branch there; in the fall of 1853, he would 
be ordained the first bishop of the Cedar Valley (later 
Cedar Fort) Ward. Accompanying Weeks and his 


wife were the members of her family who had trav- 
eled with them across the plains.” 

Young Eli Bennett Sr. and his wife Louisa 
May Zufelt were excited to pioneer northwest 
Utah County because they had been assured “it 
abounded in fine land, timber, and grass.’"* But 
an early November 1852 arrival in Cedar Valley 
brought profound challenges. Still a couple of 
weeks away from his twenty-first birthday and 
his wife barely nineteen, Eli struggled to construct 
makeshift cabins on wagon beds and to prepare food 
and shelter for animals before winter came. In the 
spring of 1853, the Walker War forced the evacuation 
of the settlement, and the couple relocated temporarily 
to Lehi, where their first child, Eli Jr., was born in June. 
They returned to Cedar Valley later that year. 

The following summer, on August 8, 1854, the 
teenage sons of Allen and Sarah Weeks were brutally 
murdered while out getting a load of wood, appar- 
ently by renegade Indians.'* While torn by grief, 
Allen and Sarah remained focused on their church 
and communal responsibilities and used the experi- 
ence to bring their family and the community closer 
together. The event moved Brigham Young to stress 
greater watchfulness throughout the colonies and to 
hasten fort building and other protective measures. 

The Weeks and Bennett families endured addi- 
tional challenges but eventually established them- 
selves comfortably. Both families would live in Cedar 


Valley the rest of their lives, and Eli would become 
the third bishop of the Cedar Fort Ward in 1882, 
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serving in that position for twenty-four years until 
his death in October 1906.'° 


FAIRFIELD 


| stare five miles south of Cedar Fort, was set- 
tled in 1855 by members of the George and Ann 
Hough Carson family. George and Ann and seven 
of their eight children’’—some with families of their 
own—crossed the plains to Utah, arriving in Salt 
Lake City in the mid-fall of 1851. Barely two months 
after their arrival, George passed away unexpectedly. 
In 1855 Ann, her youngest daughter, Mary Ann, 
and her five surviving sons, together with their young 
families, accepted the call to help settle Fairfield. The 
Carson sons were William, John, David and George Jr. 
(twins), and Washington. John is often named as the 
first settler of the town perhaps because he had been 
designated as the settlement’s leader.'* The Carsons 
were joined by three other families, those of William 
Beardsall, John Clegg, and Amos Fielding. Many be- 


lieve Fairfield’s name was based on Fielding’s surname. 


A handful of additional settlers soon joined the 
Carsons and the other original families during the late 
fall of 1855. On February 22, 1856, a band of Timpa- 
nogos Indians headed 
by a warrior known 
as Tintic raided the 
Fairfield settlement. 
Some Indians in the 
group were dying of 
starvation and blamed 
the Saints for dispos- 
sessing them of their 
hunting and fishing 
grounds. George Jr. 
was checking stock on 
the edge of town and 


Washington Carson and Henry Moran were driving 
a small herd of cattle near Utah Lake when the same 
Indians attacked, killing both men and stealing the 
cattle. These were among the first skirmishes in what 
came to be known as the Tintic War.”” 

The loss of lives and cattle was devastating to the 
small settlement. Almost immediately, survivors be- 
gan building Fairfield Fort, which, on its completion 
in 1857, was one of the strongest in the county.” 

Johnson’s Army marched through the empty 
streets of Salt Lake City in the summer of 1858 and 
on to the north end of Cedar Valley. Discovering 
that springs there dried up as the summer wore on, 
they repositioned themselves a literal stone’s throw 
from Fairfield, with only Fairfield Creek divid- 
ing the two bodies.” Suddenly, Fairfield was in the 
shadow of Camp Floyd, a raucous army camp that 
rapidly swelled to a population of more than 6,000. 
“Gentiles” overwhelmed Fairfield itself, setting up 
saloons, bordellos, and gambling houses. 

But many of the Saints faithfully persevered 
during the Camp Floyd years, and continued on 
after its closing in 1861. While the town shrank back 
almost to its original size, its spirit remained deter- 
mined and strong. 


Fairheld 
Stagecoach! 
Inn 


was fatally injured by 
the Timpanogos, pass- 
ing away the next day. 
Also on February 23, 
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MAPLETON 


pringville (Hobble Creek) settlers began clear- 

ing areas of what would become the Mapleton 
bench for farms within a year of Hobble Creek’s 1850 
founding. They also dug a five-mile ditch to bring 
water from Hobble Creek. Because the farms were 
developed cooperatively, the Hobble Creek Bench 
area was known as Union Field. The Walker War of 
1853-54 disrupted farming on the bench, especially 
because local Timpanogos bands made seasonal use 
of portions of it. Some Hobble Creek farmers tempo- 
rarily abandoned efforts to farm their bench land.” 

During the 1860s extensive surveys of Utah 
County land were completed, but passage of the 
Homestead Act of 1862 affected past assumptions 
about land claims and ownership. Under this new 
law, newcomers could establish claims on unoccupied 
land. Though the bench farmers generally did not live 
on their farms, they believed they had the best claim 
to the land since they had been actively farming there 
for years. Generally, bishop’s courts were employed to 
settle the land disputes that arose.” 

In 1872 Charles E. Malmstrom, a Swedish im- 
migrant, built the first known home on the bench. 
By 1877 at least seventeen other families had joined 
the Malmstroms. By 1884 there were many more, 
and work had begun on a new school building, 
which also doubled as the meetinghouse for local 
Latter-day Saints.”* 

Lasting emotional wounds from land claim dis- 
putes divided new bench families from the Spring- 
ville farmers who had lost their land under the new 
laws. By the late 1880s bench residents had become 
independent from Springville and called their bench 


wcalinng hosee 


home Mapleton after the black maple grove at the 
mouth of Maple Canyon.” In 1901 Mapleton was in- 
corporated as a separate community with improved 
roads and water systems, as well as new schools, 
church buildings, city buildings, and businesses. 


SALEM 


alem was known to local Timpanogos Indians by 
S a phrase meaning “Summer Spring,” referencing 
a clear spring that flowed to the surface in a sandy 
hollow. The first Latter-day Saint settlers to discover 
this natural feature were David Fairbanks and David 
Crockett, both from nearby Peteetneet (later Pay- 
son), who happened on it in the spring of 1851. The 
two men realized that, by constructing a dam across 
the partially open western face of the hollow, they 
could create a reservoir and store water for irrigating 
a sizeable number of fields.”° 

The two men moved their families to the area in 
1851; they also recruited others from Peteetneet who 
wanted more farmland, and with a united effort they 
successfully built the dam. Some crops were harvest- 
ed that fall. The small band of Saints called their new 
settlement Pond Town. During the spring of 1852 
Fairbanks, Crockett, and others rebuilt and strength- 
ened the dam and prepared to plant their fields. But 
harassment by Indians forced the settlers to abandon 
the area and move back to Payson. Pond Town was 
uninhabited for the next three years.”” 

By 1855 settlers in neighboring Palmyra had 
recognized the highly alkaline soil on their farms as 
the reason their crops failed each year. In early 1856 
George Wilson and his brothers purchased Fairbanks’ 
and Crockett’s shares in Pond Town and moved from 
Palmyra with eight other families. 

About 1858 Lyman Curtis—an 1847 
Utah pioneer—and four of his sons moved 
to Pond Town. Soon after Curtis’ arrival 
and partly under his direction, residents of 
Pond Town built adobe homes next to one 
another to form a square fort. In 1870, when 
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Irrigation canal, Salem, Utah 


treaties were established with the Timpanogos that 
ended the threat of conflicts, a townsite was surveyed 
and its central area laid out in five-acre blocks.” The 
fort homes were gradually abandoned as the settlers 
built new homes in the community to meet their 
families’ needs. 

In 1866 Curtis planned, organized, and oversaw 
the construction of an eight-mile canal that delivered 
irrigation water from the Spanish Fork River to the 
town, completing it in 1869. About this time, and to 
honor Curtis for his devotion to their community, 
residents began calling their town “Salem’—in honor 
of Curtis’ birthplace, New Salem (Franklin County), 
Massachusetts. Salem City was officially incorporated 
in May 1910.” 

Utah County residents value Salem’s citizens for 
being “hardworking, neighborly, and flexible” and for 
faithfully “adapting to the changes and sacrifices that 


time has demanded of them.” 


BENJAMIN, SPRING 
LAKE, AND LAKE SHORE 


Ithough Benjamin is the best-known of these 

small south-county communities, it was the last 
to be settled, so Spring Lake and Lake Shore will be 
mentioned first. 

Spring Lake, three miles south of Payson’s city 
center, was established in 1852 by Benjamin Franklin 
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Benjamin Franklin Johnson 


Johnson, an experienced and entrepre- 
neurial pioneer. Johnson had been a pri- 
vate secretary to Joseph Smith In Nauvoo 
and became a member of the Council of 
Fifty in 1843. Taught the principle of plu- 
ral marriage by the Prophet Joseph himself, 
Benjamin FE Johnson would eventually have 
eight wives and nearly fifty children.*! He would also 
serve from 1855 to 1867 in the Utah legislature.” 

About 1852, Johnson bought an adobe home 
situated near a small spring-fed lake that had been 
created for irrigation purposes: thus the name Spring 
Lake. The home had been built by James Pace, the 
founder of Payson, and then owned by Johnson's 
brother Joel, the composer of several Latter-day Saint 
hymns. Johnson moved his relatively young family— 
six wives at the time and only nine children—into 
the home, and began adding to it. 

The two-story Spring Lake Villa—named by 
one of Johnson's English-born wives—eventually 
contained eighteen to twenty rooms, one of which 
was large enough to hold community meetings. Since 
it was uncharacteristically large for an adobe home, 
some of Johnson’s neighbors began to call it the Mud 
Castle. Benjamin’s brother Joseph Ellis Johnson and 
his polygamous family also lived in the house from 
1861 to early 1865, and Joel and his family stayed in 
the home for a time.* 

Spring Lake Villa was the focus 
of the town surrounding it. The 
home was “the center of such activi- 
ties as schooling, farming, broom 
making, newspaper publishing”— 
Utah County’s first newspaper, The 
Farmer's Oracle, was initiated there 
by Benjamin Johnson in 1863—“syr- 
up & silk production, canning, sugar 
milling, and even distilling”* 

The body of noted Utah Indian 
leader Antonga Black Hawk is today 
buried in Spring Lake, where he was 
born—and where he died in 1870.* 


The land now comprising Lake Shore was part of 
the Spanish Fork Indian Farm Reservation established 
by Brigham Young in 1854. It is located northwest of 
Spanish Fork, adjacent to Utah Lake, and about 1.5 
miles north of Benjamin. The first Latter-day Saint 
white settlers are said to have arrived in 1860, all of 
them from nearby Spanish Fork. Another “Benjamin 
Franklin’—Benjamin Franklin Barney (1832-1904)— 
is credited as the community’s founder. Its square fort 
enclosed one acre of ground; its walls were nine feet 
tall and four feet thick at the base. As a 1955 DUP 
marker suggests, it served “as a resting place for travel- 
ers and a refuge from Indians.”* 

The Spanish Fork West Branch was formed in 1880 
for the twenty-five families living in the community. By 
1886 the population had grown to a few hundred, and 
the Lake Shore Ward was created; from that act, the 
community also received its formal name. Descendants 
of the original settlers still live in Lake Shore. 

The first Latter-day Saints to attempt to establish 
farms in Benjamin were Barry Wride, who arrived 
in 1863, and Everett Richmond, who came in 1864. 
Other men from nearby Payson and Spanish Fork were 
attracted to the location, a river bottoms area where the 
soil was rich and dark, and there was water for irriga- 
tion. In 1866 the farmers were joined by still another 
“Benjamin Franklin’—Benjamin Franklin Stewart, the 
man for whom the town would be named. Soon about 
ten other men and families arrived.*” 


Latter-day Saint leaders Abraham Smoot and 
Elijah Sheets visited the settlement in 1868 to counsel 


Benjamin Franklin Stewart 


with residents about the future of their 
farms. To that point, many of the men 

had been “day farmers,’ taking horses or 
wagons to the river bottoms each morning 
and returning to their Payson or Spanish 
Fork homes in the evening. They put the 
following question to the men: did they want to 
continue doing as they had been doing, or did they 
want to form an official settlement? The men voted on 
the latter. Then Smoot and Sheets ordained Benjamin 
Stewart as the presiding elder. It was also about this 
time that the settlement became known as Benjamin.* 

Having already helped found other settlements, 
Stewart effectively organized the men as they cre- 
ated the town’s necessary infrastructure. To procure 
culinary water, Stewart dug the first artesian well in the 
area; he also opened one of the first small stores. And 
he became the town’s first justice of the peace when 
Benjamin was made a precinct in 1872.” 

When Benjamin Franklin Stewart passed away in 
June 1885 after being struck by lightning, the commu- 
nity named after him had a population of about 350— 
and thirty-five children regularly attended school. 
Stewart was one of the first buried in Benjamin City 
Cemetery, located on a site he himself had chosen.” 


SANTAQUIN 


antaquin was among the first Utah County settle- 

ments; its 1851 founding was virtually simulta- 
neous with that of Payson, and many of the same 
pioneers were involved in the establishment of both. 
Originally called Summit City because it was laid out 
near the crest of the mountainous divide between 
Utah and Juab Valleys, its name was changed to 
Summit Creek in 1853. The Summit area was attrac- 
tive to early pioneers because, as Myron Olson has 
explained, “Abundant water, plenty of fertile land for 
farming, and abundant groves of trees for firewood, 
fence posts, and cabin logs made this an ideal place 
for a community"! 
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The leader of the 1851 settlers at Summit City 
was Benjamin Franklin Johnson. However, Johnson 
soon left Summit City and devoted himself to his new 
home at Spring Lake, feeling that the town that would 
become Santaquin was in good hands. 

When the Walker War broke out in the sum- 
mer of 1853, the settlers evacuated to Payson and 
remained away until 1856. During the interim, the 
Indians burned or tore down all of the original homes 
and structures. When settlers returned in 1856, the 
community’s name was changed to Santaquin to show 
respect for a Sanpitch Indian leader who was thought 
to be friendly to the settlers. The returnees built their 
first homes next to each other in the shape of a fort 
with a protective wall. A rock schoolhouse, 18’ x 32’ 
was constructed inside the fort, and served for many 
years as both school and church. It is still in use as a 
senior citizens’ center and veterans’ memorial hall. 

By the late 1870s Santaquin had a number of 
businesses including two sawmills, a molasses mill, 
and a flour mill. There was also a small silk industry 
nurtured by mulberry trees and a furniture shop. 
Following the Tintic mining boom, ores—includ- 
ing copper, zinc, lead, and silver—were discovered 
on Santaquin Ridge. The first meetinghouse of the 
Santaquin Ward was completed in 1896, the year of 
Utah's statehood.” Today, Santaquin is a city of more 
than 13,000 residents, and holds a diverse mix of 
commerce, horticulture, and agriculture—there is 
even an Arabian horse-breeding ranch. 


GOSHEN VALLEY 


he three most prominent Utah County settle- 

ments in nineteenth-century Goshen Valley were 
Goshen, Elberta, and Genola. 

Named after Goshen, Connecti- 
cut—the hometown of founder Phineas 
Cook—Utah County’s Goshen was 
settled in 1857. Local history declares 
that, in the spring of 1856, Cook (who 
lived in nearby Payson) was searching for 
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missing livestock when he happened to find himself in 


what would later be known as Goshen Valley—a valley 
south of Utah Lake about seventeen miles long and 
eleven miles wide. He found good farmland and water. 
A month or two later, with permission of Church lead- 
ers, including Brigham Young, he recruited twenty-five 
men to go with him to Goshen Valley and build an 
irrigation dam across Currant Creek.* 

The dam was finished in the spring of 1857, and 
settlers began clearing land for planting. They also 
built a fort which they named Sodom—apparently 
after the phrase “Sod em up!” (in reference to the fact 
that most families initially lived in dugouts covered 
with pole roofs that were topped by sod).“ 

By 1859 the settlers realized that Fort Sodom 
was a boggy area, especially in the spring, and prone 
to mosquito-carried illnesses. They relocated their 
town to a bench a mile or so southwest of their origi- 
nal settlement. This new settlement quickly became 
known as “Sandtown’—for obvious reasons—and in 
1860 the Saints moved to Lower Goshen, a location 
about four miles northwest of the present townsite.* 

By 1863 there was a meetinghouse, a tithing 
office, and a school building in Lower Goshen; there 
was also a gristmill, together with a number of small 
shops and businesses. But it became evident that 
Lower Goshen also had problems. The alkali soil 
worked against the Saints, causing gardens and 

fruit trees to die. Brigham Young resolved the 
situation in 1867 when he visited the com- 
munity and directed the Saints to relocate to 
the town’s current site, and the town’s original 
name was restored to it.*® 


Goshen remains a community of hardy, resilient, 
and faith-filled individuals with strong ties to their 
families and community. In many important respects, 
Goshen remains the heart and soul of Goshen Valley. 

The Elberta area, three miles directly west of 
present-day Goshen, was sporadically populated by a 
series of itinerant farmer-settlers during the latter nine- 
teenth century. But adequate irrigation was a constant 
challenge, and most settlers had abandoned the Goshen 
Valley location by 1901. During the late 1890s, however, 
land speculators Gilbert S. Peyton and E. G. Rognon 
had purchased ten thousand acres in the area, believing 
that, with sufficient water, the region would become a 
fruit grower’s paradise. Establishing the Mt. Nebo Land 
and Irrigation Company, and naming the town at the 
center of their project “Mt. Nebo,’ they built the dam 
that created Mona Reservoir and devised a complicated 
pump-and-flume system that delivered reservoir water 
to the central Goshen Valley. Then they successfully 
marketed property to beleaguered midwestern farmers 
saddled with debts because of depressed grain prices.” 

A few new settlers trickled in, and, along with 
those already living in the town, squared their shoul- 
ders and surmounted a variety of challenges, including 
severe water shortages (the Mona Reservoir ran dry 
in 1912, for example) and changing ownership of the 
project.* By 1920, however, some growers had turned 
a profit and, in 1922 alone, area orchards produced “a 
reported 125 boxcars of fruit?’ There were bumper 
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William |. Ercanbrack ranch, Goshen, Utah, ca. 1898 


crops for another two seasons until the severe frosts of 
the winter of 1925 killed virtually all local peach trees. 
That year marked the end of “old Elberta,’ although a 
pump-and-pipe delivery system still brings water from 
Mona Reservoir to Goshen Valley. 

Genola, between Santaquin and Goshen, has 
only a tenuous nineteenth-century history, beginning 
with stories of a rancher named Stewart who allegedly 
arrived in advance of colonizing Saints. Stewart was 
trying to establish a horse-raising business where the 
future Genola would stand, and he claimed squatter’s 
rights to Warm Springs and all the bottom land it wa- 
tered. Old-timers in Genola still call the low-lying land 
near their community “Stewart's Bottoms.”* 

About 1872 Phillip Benjamin Thomas and 
his family arrived in Goshen. The family had been 
baptized in their native Wales the previous year and 
had immigrated to Salt Lake Valley.*! In 1882 Phillip 
Thomas and three of his adult sons—John, William, 
and Thomas—and son-in-law, Carl Borup, purchased 
land near Warm Springs and Utah Lake from Stewart 
and determined to try their hand at dryland farming. 
The extended Thomas family learned that rye grew 
well, but that most other crops did not. Wheat planted 
near the lake did reasonably well, but was dependent 
on early-morning dews. The Thomases also fished, 
trapped, and hunted to procure meat for their families. 

Initially, the small settlement was known as Warm 
Springs after the name of the stream that ran through 
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Threshing machine and farm, Genola-Santaquin, Utah 


it. For a time it was known as Townsend—literally, 


perhaps, “Town's End; marking the eastern limits of 
Goshen town. In late 1916 or early 1917, residents 
met to choose an official name for their commu- 
nity. Several were proposed, including Townsend, 
Hardscrabble, Silver Lake, and Idlewild. Eventually, 
Genola was the unanimous choice. 

Genola remains a small community with 
room to grow. Its residents are proud of their 
reputation as authentic but cultured people who 
nurture agriculture, small businesses, and families. 

Collectively, these wonderful and diverse Utah 
County communities are pioneer treasures to all 
who live within them or near them. i 
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WILLIAM JEX WAS A “MOVE SOUTH SAINT,” who, along 

with his wife and growing family, decided to remain in Spanish Fork after the Utah 

War. He originally found employment with Bishop John Lowe Butler, taking care of the 
tithing hay and other odd jobs around the tithing yard. After a time, he rented the farm 

belonging to George W. Sevy and became a full-fledged farmer, later home- 

steading a property of his own. 


Jex’s right to the homestead was contested by a neighbor, who 
lodged a complaint with Bishop A. K. Thurber—the preferred process in 
those days when members of the Church had disagreements among 
themselves—and the decision went against Jex. But after an appeal to 
the Utah Stake high council, presided over by Abraham O. Smoot, the 
bishop's decision was reversed, and Jex retained his homestead. 

Jex did not allow the offense to fester, but did many things to ensure 
the success of his family, neighbors, and community. He joined other 
men in accepting military assignments during the Black Hawk War, helped 
open a road through Lake Fork in Spanish Fork Canyon, and had oversight of 
the cooperative sawmill and the United Order dairy. In addition to serving as the 
city marshal, he served three terms as a school trustee and was also elected to the 
city council for three terms. He became a stockholder in ZCMI and, while continuing 
to operate his farm, founded Jex Lumber Company and the Jex Broom Company. Jex 
Lumber was an important local business until it closed in 1981. 

When William Jex died in 1929 at the age of 97, he was survived by eight of his 
fourteen children, 112 grandchildren, 246 great-grandchildren, and 15 great-great- 
grandchildren. Many of his descendants continue to live in Spanish Fork and other 
Utah County cities. if 


Jex family reunion in Spanish Fork, Utah 
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JOHN B. FAIRBANKS JR. was born December 
27, 1855, in Payson, Utah, to John Boylston 
Fairbanks and Sarah Van Wagoner, who 
had crossed the plains in 1847. When 
Fairbanks was nineteen his father died, 
and Fairbanks and his older brother Henry 
(who had a young family of his own) be- 
came responsible for the family farm and 
the welfare of their mother and siblings. 

In early 1877 Fairbanks visited the 
art studio of John Hafen and struck up a 
friendship. Perceiving that Fairbanks had a talent for art, Hafen 
told Fairbanks that he would provide brushes, paints, anda 
canvas if Fairbanks would agree to paint a picture. “I did not 
want to do this,’ Fairbanks later wrote, “but he urged me until | 
accepted his proposition:’When he had finished the project, he 
showed it to his mother—who was a great lover of art—and 
she asked where he had gotten the picture. When he replied 
he had painted it, she didn’t believe him, but his sisters assured 
her he had done so. His mother then threw her arms around 
him and said, “Why, John, you are an artist!” Hafen remained 
Fairbanks’ mentor and lifelong friend. 

In June 1877 John Fairbanks 
and Lillie Annetta Huish were mar- 
ried in Payson and, within the next 
two years, they had two children. 
Over the next decade and more, 
Fairbanks painted portraits and 
other commissioned projects to 
support his family; he also worked 
on the family farm. 

In 1890 Fairbanks joined John 
Hafen and Lorus Pratt on a special 
missionary assignment in Paris, 
France. The three were charged 
by Church leaders to learn skills 
that would prepare them to create 
murals and other art for Church 
temples and buildings. Following 
a year of formal study at the Acad- 
emie Julian, Fairbanks spent time 
painting in the French countryside 
and elsewhere, being mentored by 
French artists. Fairbanks returned 
to Payson in the summer of 1892; 
in January 1893, he received his 
first important Church assignment, 
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FAIRBANKS’ FARM IN PAYSON, BY JOHN B. FAIRBANKS 


to paint the ceiling of the World Room and murals on the walls 
of the Garden Room of the nearly finished Salt Lake Temple. 
After this work was complete, he traveled to Arizona to help 
paint murals in the unfinished Mesa Arizona Temple. 

By 1895 John had been hired as an art instructor at 
Brigham Young Academy in Provo. When Lillie died in 1898, 
John and his nine surviving children moved to Ogden, Utah, 
where he had taken a position as supervisor of art in the city’s 
public schools. In 1900 he was persuaded by Benjamin Cluff, 
president of Brigham Young Academy, to join an expedition to 
Central and South America. Leaving his children in the care of 
his oldest son and daughter, Leo and Nettie, he was gone for 
more than a year. 

On his return John continued to sketch Utah landscapes, 
using many of the sketches to create paintings. When times 
were especially tight, he worked as a window dresser. 

As a painter John received only mild success and 
recognition during his lifetime. He passed away in Salt Lake 
City in 1940 at the age of 85. During the past half century and 
more, Fairbanks’ work has increased in stature and is today 
recognized as a priceless and sensitive record of Utah's natural 
landscapes and its maturing rural and urban histories. 
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John’s oldest son, 
JOHN LEO 
FAIRBANKS 
(1878-1946) was a 
painter whose style 
was somewhat 
more polished \ 
and realistic than A 
that of his father. Leo was educated 
at Brigham Young Academy and 
trained in Paris. In 1915 he designed 
the exterior sculpted frieze for the 
Laie Hawaii Temple; it was sculpted 
: = oe by his brother Avard. Leo was 
Fatt a supervisor of art for Salt Lake City 

a ERE a ee een public schools from 1904 until 1923, 
rs, i oe Se OR Me Bae ape eS when he accepted an appointment 
Pete aaa es PS a Metts a as chair of the Department of Art 

and Architecture at Oregon State 
College. Only six years following the death of his father, Leo died 
unexpectedly in Corvallis, Oregon, at the age of 67. 


John’s youngest son AVARD TENNYSON FAIRBANKS 
(1897-1987), was a noted twentieth-century 
American sculptor. At the age of thirteen he was 
awarded a scholarship to the Art Students League 
of New York; at age sixteen he became the young- 
est student to be admitted to the Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure des Beaux-Arts in Paris. He later earned 
a doctoral degree in anatomical studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Among his best-known works 
commissioned by the Church of Jesus Christ are The 
Three Witnesses and Tragedy at Winter Quarters; he 
also sculpted Angel Moroni figures for several Church temples, includ- 
ing those in Washington, DC; Denver, Colorado; Mexico City, Mexico; 
and Sao Paolo, Brazil. He sculpted more than one hundred public 
monuments, including depictions of Abraham Lincoln for the Ford 
Theatre Museum and the US Supreme Court Building. He passed away 
in Salt Lake City at the age of 89. ij 


Sources: Brian A. Warburton, “John B. Fairbanks,” Mormon Missionary Dia- 
ries, BYU Library Digital Collections, Brigham Young University, online; Sohn 
B. Fairbanks aka J. B. Fairbanks,” 4. Leo Fairbanks,’ and “Avard T. Fairbanks,” 
WebkKiosk, Springville Museum of Art, online; and relevant Fairbanks family 
pages at Find-A-Grave and FamilySearch, online. 


LINCOLN THE RAILSPLITTER, BY AVARD TENNYSON FAIRBANKS; 
FAIRBANK ARTWORK COURTESY SPRINGVILLE MUSEUM OF ART 


Between 1855 and 1860, Latter-day Saint 


pioneers from Iceland established in 


Spanish Fork ° 


the first permanent 


Icelandic settlement 
in the United States. 


This historic group was comprised of five couples— 


Samuel and Margaret Bjarnason, Thordur 


and Helga Didriksson, Loftur and 
Gudrun Jonsson, Jon and Anna Jonsson, 
and Magnus and Thuridur Bjarnason— 
and six individuals: Gudmundur 
Gudmundson, Gudrun Jonsdottir, 
Vigdis Bjarnadottir (Holt), Gudny E. 
Halfidiason, Ragnhildur S. 


Hanson, and Mary H. Sherwood. 


